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Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan (1832-1890) is one of those eminent scholars of 
Indian subcontinent who has left indelible impact on the Muslim world through his very 
significant contribution to the religious sciences and sincere services to the society at 
large. Being a prolific cum gifted author, his imposing life especially when it comes to 
the art of writing was characteristically distinguished from the others. His life devoted to 
religious and academic endeavours inspired many who stood to serve Islam in the best 
possible way. The circumstances in which Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan lived on the one 
hand and the large number of valuable works—of high literary taste covering broad 
range of subjects—on the other hand surprises one and all. 

He has almost covered the whole range of Islamic studies in his writings wherein 
he has tried to explore the true picture of Islam and its fundamental sciences. Although 
the dimensions of his works are broadly and extensively spread over the various spheres 
which are, inter alia, theology, Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh, Islamic history, culture, ethics, 
politics, and economics but Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh and Sirah were the subjects he 
favoured the most. His contributions to these subjects had not only been remarkable but 
also were universally recognized in academic circles as far as the richness of material 
and high standard of research is concerned. His son lists 222 titles (74 Arabic, 45 
Persian and 103 Urdu) to his credit. These works were freely distributed during his life 
time among the people and hardly could there be any Muslim seminary in India and 
abroad not to have housed Nawab ’s collection. These works were written in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu and were published from Egypt, Pakistan besides India. 

The Nawab was a strict Sunnite and a non-conformist traditionalist, and belonged 
to the group of believers popularly known as Ahl-i-Hadith, who refuse to accept the 
authority of any of the four orthodox Imams as binding and final, and claim instead to 
exercise their own judgment in legal matters on the basis of the text of the Qur ’an and 
sayings of the Prophet. 

Nawab being an eminent traditionalist reflected the image of a traditionalist 
(Muhaddith ) who opposed to narrate the weak and fabricated Ahadith. He always 
defended the legislative position of the Hadith and demolished academically the writer 
who did not accept the Hadith as one of the prime sources of Islamic shari ‘ah, he 
enthusiastically defended the great Muhaddithun and the principles of criticism of Hadith 
they formulated in the history. He emphasized the importance of Hadith as a rich and 





authentic source of jurisprudence. He accepted the entire corpus of the Prophet’s sayings 
collected in the six canonical books called al-Sihah al-Sittah. He argued that the classical 
specialists in Hadlth, such as Bukhari and Muslim, were fully equipped with the 
resources and methodology for discriminating between genuine and fabricated traditions. 

The Nawab was totally against all kinds of innovations in religious matters. He 
regarded bid ‘ah (innovation) as the antithesis of Sunnah and therefore he maintained that 
it must be rejected. He did not approve of even bid‘ah hasanah (commendable 
innovation), as it has no precedent in the life and thought of the Prophet. He was of firm 
belief that innovation creates darkness, while Sunnah creates light. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan’s most valuable contribution as religious reformer 
lies in the fact that he contributed a great deal to the restoration and preservation of the 
dynamic straightforward religion of Islam as practised by the rightly guided early 
Muslims (Salaf-i-Sdlihm). With his persistent efforts he succeeded to a great extent in 
denouncing liberal thought, and revived the teaching of Islam as supported by the 
Qur’an, Hadlth and the practice of the early school of Muslim theologians. The pivotal 
point of his religious thought was that he laid much emphasis on the study of the original 
sources of Islam, i.e. Qur’an and the traditions which had till now neglected in India 
where the doctrine of taqlid has been in force since the advent of Islam in this country. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was a moderate religious thinker. He was totally 
against all sorts of fitnah (aggression) and chaos in religious matters. He was in favour of 
closing forever the chapter of politically motivated controversial issues in the house of 
Islam. He boldly criticised all those who indulged in ostentatious discussion on such 
issues which, instead of making them pious and religious, misled them and caused 
bitterness and enmity among the followers of different Muslim sects. He tried his best to 
remove the disagreement among the mazhabs and conciliate among them according to 
the sound Hadlth and called the nation to leave the conventional rigidity and became 
nearer to each other. 

As for tasawuf Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was a refonnist sufi, and had a full 
faith in Sufism. While approving of it, he enjoined the strictest obedience to the sacred 
law. He was the opinion that a Sufistic order becomes blameworthy only if it contradicts 
to the Qur’an, Hadlth or the consensus of Muslim Ummah. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 





also refutes the theories of Wahdat al-Waujiid (pantheism/unity of being) and incarnation 
(huliil ), because it cannot be explained to and propagated among the people. He was the 
opinion that, instead of wasting time in resolving the complicated theories about the 
being of God, which is beyond the grasp of human reason, we should stick to the 
teachings of the Qur ’an and Sunnah. 

He also contributed a great deal to the preservation of the chastity of the Arabic 
language by facilitating and popularizing philological studies at a time when the standard 
of Arabic studies had lowered to a deplorable extent not only in South Asia, but in the 
whole Muslim world. Another main contribution of the Nawab as Arabic author is that 
his books were written in a simple, smooth and straightforward style, which is easily 
understood by average Arabic readers. This has made his style clearly distinguishable 
from that of his contemporary Arabic writers of India, who wrote books mostly on 
theological subjects by imitating the ornamental style of al-Harlrl which was popular 
among the writer of his age. 

He called for Muslims to abide strictly by the Islamic law ( sharVah ) and to 
abandon imitation ( taqlld) of the traditional schools of Islamic jurisprudence, attempting 
to refashion the worldwide Muslim community in the mould of the Companions of the 
Prophet. He refuted blind faith {taqlld), most works of the Nawab contain at least some 
polemics against taqlld. According to him Muslim society gave birth to famous scholars 
when the process of ijtihad was still full swing. Many useful works were produced in all 
branches of knowledge. Taqlld is the hindered for the intellectual growth of the Muslims. 

In this background, the present research seeks to investigate and study the 
contribution of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan to Qur’anic and Hadlth studies. Working 
on this topic seems an easy venture but the case is not so. The fact is that even though the 
entire works of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan had been published long back but now it 
was very difficult rather a challenge, seeing the present condition and low paper quality 
of those works, to benefit from them. Moreover, owing to the grand personality of 
Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan that had become universally acknowledged, there was an 
urgent rather indispensable need to develop insights from and highlight his life and 
contribution to the various fields of Islamic learning. 





The present work comprises of six chapters excluding Introduction and 
Conclusion 

The first chapter titled “Socio-Cultural Background of Muslims in the 19 th 
Century India” highlights the political, social, religious, educational and economic 
conditions of the Muslims in India. It also discusses that how the Muslims lost their 
Empire to the foreign power and how difficult it proved for them to adjust to the new 
ambiance. 

The whole of the 19 th century, especially the event of 1857 and the later 
developments proved very critical for the Muslim leaders and the intellectuals. Every 
political or religious leader came forth with its own formulated solution and suggestion. 
In the same vein, the religious groups emphasized on, if Muslim decadence is to be 
ceased, establishing the different Madrasas. The establishment of Dar al-Uloom 
Deoband and Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ Lucknow, therefore, were the result of the post 1857 
thinking. On the other hand, those who were considered as liberals like Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan were of the opinion that the current situation demands to adopt the 
language of the ruler as well as their formulated educational system. The religious 
leaders and thinkers after much deliberation had concluded that the unpleasant condition 
is only because the Muslims have stopped to follow and practice the Islamic teachings in 
the real spirit. 

The second chapter titled “Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan: Life and Times”, 
discusses in detail the life of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan from birth to death. While 
mentioning his genealogical background which reaches to al-Husain ibn ‘All, hence to 
Fatima and finally to Prophet, the chapter opens up by tracing, albeit briefly, the 
ancestral particulars and background of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan. It also touches the 
birth, early life, and education of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan. Moreover, amid 
mentioning some of his famous teachers from different mazhabs in India, the chapter 
unravels his later life such as his visits to Bhopal, pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah, 
marriage with Shah Jahan Begum (the Nawab of Bhopal), the deposition of the Nawab 
and the happenings afterwards. 

Chapter third of the thesis under the title “Religious Ideas of Nawab Siddique 
Hasan Khan ” is devoted to the study of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan’s different 





religious ideas i.e., TawhTd, Attributes of Allah, The Institution of Imamah, Sources of 
Islamic Law, Ijma‘, Qiyas Ijtihad, TaqlTd, and Tasauwwuf The chapter presents that 
Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan’s religious ideas were very much influenced by Shah 
Waliullah’s refonnist thought. Coupled with the refonnist ideas of Imam ShawkanI and 
Ibn Taymlyyah, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan and his Ahl-i-HadTth movement 
established similar iconoclastic ideas to the mainstream at that time. Not surprisingly 
given the fate of his ideological predecessors, much of his philosophy was based as a 
reaction against the prevailing religious climate. Therefore, Deobandl and Barelvi 
movements and the Shl’ites were all targets of his refonnist criticism. In this chapter, it 
has also been pointed out that his religious ideas were centring on a desire to return to the 
dynamic straight forward religion of Islam as practiced by the rightly guided early 
Muslims. 

Chapter four “Nawab SiddTque Hasan Khan’s Contribution to Islamic Learning, 
presents his overall contribution to Islamic sciences covering the subjects like 
Jurisprudence, Sufism, Faith, Arabic literature, Poetry, and books on different Islamic 
sciences, except those works which are related to Qur’an and HadTth. 

Some of these works, evaluated in this chapter, are: 1] Husul al-Ma ’mid min ‘I/m 
al-Usiil: This is one of the most important works written in the Arabic language on the 
principles of jurisprudence. 2] Al-Rawdah al-Nadiyyah ft Shark al-Durar al-Bahiyyah: 
This is a very fine commentary in Arabic on the book al-Durar al-Bahiyyah of 
Muhammad bin ‘All al-Shawkanl, which is a compilation of such juridical decisions as 
are authenticated by the Qur’an and the Prophetic Traditions. 3] Al-Iqlld li-’Adillat al- 
Ijtihad w-al-Taqlld : This is a resume of Imam ShawkanT’s book al-Tashktk ‘ala al- 
Tafkik. It revolves around the punishment that awaits the muqalids (conformists) on the 
Day of Judgment. 4] Al-DTn al-Khalis : This is the most important and comprehensive 
Arabic book written in India on TawhTd: (Unity of Allah). Moreover, the chapter contains 
a detailed account of his other major works in addition to the aforementioned ones. 

Amid mentioning those early TafasTr which are frequently referred by Nawab 
Siddlque Hasan Khan in his Qur ’ante exegesis, the fifth chapter titled “Contribution of 
Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan to the Qur'anic Sciences ’’ discusses the development of 
Qur’anic literature in Indian sub-continent. Presenting a brief introduction of Nawab 
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Siddique Hasan Khan’s tafsir works, the chapter also discusses rather focuses on his 
methodology of writing the Tafsir. 

Fath al-Bayan ji Maqasid al-Qur'an written by Nawab is a masterpiece in the 
field of rationalistic interpretation and a leading authority in the field of traditional 
interpretation of the Qur'an. The chapter also throws light on his other works as well 
which, among others, include: Nayl al-Maram min Tafsir Ayat al-Ahkam, Tarjuman al- 
Qur'an bi-Lata’if al-Bayan, Al-Iksir fi Usui al-Tafsir, Ifadat al-Shuyukh bi-Miqdar al- 
Nasikh wa ’l-Mansukh. 

The sixth chapter titled “Contribution of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan to 
Hadith Literature ” is related to the development of Hadith literature in the Indian sub¬ 
continent from the beginning of the spread of message of Islam to this territory till the 
period of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan. Besides presenting a brief introduction of 
Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan’s contribution (books/booklets) on Hadith literature and 
learning, it mainly discusses his view and standpoint on the position of Hadith in Islamic 
law. 


This chapter also evaluates the content, style and methodology the Nawab has 
used in his writings. Being a moderate scholar of Islam, and a true defender of the Hadith 
and of the great muhaddithun, Nawab has contributed approximately 40 books on Hadith 
literature. It also examines some of his statements, and assesses the referencing method 
he has adopted. 

The chapter succinctly gives a brief introduction of many of his hadith works. 
Some of them are: Aun al-Bdri li- Hall-i-Adillat al-Bukhari, Al-Siraj al-Wahhaj min 
Kashaf Matalib Sahih Muslim bin al-Hajjaj, Fath al- Allam Sharh Bulugh al-Maram, 
Misk al-Khitam Ji Sharah Bulugh al-Maram, Al-Hittah fiDhikr al-Sihah al-Sittah. 

What emerges from when one thoroughly looks into his intellectual capacity is 
that an outward eye to the works and contribution of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan to 
different field of Islamic sciences will reveal that he created no new idea of his own but 
his works mainly reflect the abridged, explained and translated works of Ibn Taimlyyah, 
Shah Wallullah and ShawkanI; nonetheless, his importance should not be 
underestimated. Muslim society was in need of a reformation and the argument for this 
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reformation laid in the works that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan set out to publicize. It 
also have revealed that he dealt mainly with the subjects of the unity of Allah, the evil 
consequences of taqlid, the necessity of ijtihad, the damaging effect of some un-Islamic 
customs and traditions which, with the passage of time, replaced the genuine ones, and 
the wrong beliefs of the people that pirs and saints, dead or alive, can render succour in 
the hour of difficulty. 

In view of the above, it may fairly be claimed for the Nawab that he played more 
or less almost the same role as was done by Ibn Taimlyyah (1236-1328) and Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyyah (1292-1350) of Syria, Jalaaddln al-Suyutl (1445-1505) of Egypt, and 
Muhammad bin ‘All al-Shawkanl (d. 1834) of Yemen etc, in contributing to the 
development of different Islamic sciences especially in the field of Qur ’an and HadTth in 
their respective land and times. 






Chapter -I 


SOCIO-CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF 


MUSLIMS IN THE 19 th CENTURY INDIA 
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In the 19 th century the Indian subcontinent witnessed two important processes: The 
disintegration of the Mughal Empire and the consolidation of the British rule, which 
reached completion after the failure of the mutiny of 1857. The fall of Mughal rule and 
transfonnation of ruling power from the hands of Muslims to others, Indian Muslim 
society filled with chaos and pessimism. At this critical moment, many Muslim 
intellectuals and refonnists were emerged to fill the void and to revive the Islamic faith in 
India. Among those most prominent were Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) and 
Sayyid Amir ‘All (1849-1928). These leaders followed a loyalist policy with an 
underlying objective of preserving the cultural identity of the Muslims in the fast changing 
scenario in India. 

The, time of this century was very uneasy, critical and ruinous for Muslims in all 
spheres; political, social, educational and economic etc. In this chapter a brief light has 
been thrown on the political, social, educational and economic conditions of Muslims in 
India. 

Political Conditions 

The period of the 19 th century is perhaps the most important of Muslims history in 
India. This is because the Muslim society during this period experienced the greatest 
dilemma in every sphere of their life. The process of decline of the Mughal Empire in India 
was to complete in 1857, when even the nominal ruler-ship of the so-called Mughals was 
finally dissolved. It was the same process which has started about the time Shah Wallullah 
(1703-1764) was bom. 1 II. 

After Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, the Mughal throne became a stage where a 
number of puppet performers were brought and replaced. The turmoil of this century was 
numerous and most devastating, the more important were as under: 

I. “The controversy of ShT‘ah-SunnT origin which remained suppressed during 
Aurangzeb’s life time, surfaced now with its full intensity, giving rise to widely 
ranging conspiracies. Consequently within 50 years (1707-1757) 10 Mughal 
kings were installed or dismounted from the throne of Delhi. Only four of them 
died a natural death. All the rest were murdered or blinded.” 

II. “Provincial governors became independent and the Mughal sovereignty became 


only nominal.” 
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III. “Various powers in all four comers of the country consolidated their position, like 
Marathas(l674-1818) in the South, Rohillas in the North-East, the Jats in the 
North-West and the Khalsa in the North-West. The confrontations of these 
powers made the whole country a battle field. They raided and invaded several 
times and to ensure their success, invited Nadir Shah Durrani and Ahmad Shah 
Abdall, who invaded India and divested Delhi repeatedly 
(1739,1748,1757,1760)” 2 

The Mughal rulers were reduced to being mere puppets first under powerful 
countries and later under widening political influence of the British rule. The British over 
lords had established their positions by the close of the 18 th century. 3 Their constant 
advance was to increasing disadvantage of not only the Muslim rulers here but the Muslim 
society at large. It must be recognized however that the political rise of the British in India 
was made possible due to the inner conflicts and weakness. 

The political conditions of Muslims in India, in the early decade of the 19 th century, 
was very terrible. The Marathas, the Muslims and the Sikhs were fonnidable foes to one 
another, and to the British as well, and they would not only easily allow a foreign power to 
reduce them to servitude. They all realized that the British were dangerous foes, yet they 
could not combine together, and their mutual strife and jealousies provided a fertile soil for 
the growth of British power. 

In the South the Marathas, despite their defeat in the battle of Panipat (1761), had 
mustered courage and mobilized their forces in right earnest. Delhi fell into their hands 
and, having defeated Guhlam Qadir, a young Rohilla chief, who temporarily controlled 
Delhi and blinded the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, they restored the Emperor to his actual 
dignity and received from the title of WakTl-i-Mutlaq. 

But their success was short-lived. Internal dissensions made defeated them and left 
the field open for the expansion of British territories; and the Maraths, the leading power in 
Central India in the first quarter of the 19 th century, vanished like a summer storm. 4 

In Mysore Hyder ‘All, (1721-1782) who was a bold and enterprising commander, 
full of energy and never despondent in defeat, was a fonnidable power; and after him his 
son, Tipu (1750-1799) the tiger of Mysore, remained for many years a constant source of 




danger to the British. He preferred French friendship and sent envoy to France and 
Constantinople in his bid to over throw the British. Diplomacy is an essential requirement 
for imperialism and the British had it in abundance. They made alliances with neighbor 
states for war with Mysore, in which Tipu fell fighting in defense of his capital. The former 
Hindu dynasty was restored and Mysore ceased to be an enemy of the British. 5 

The Nizam was the only ruler in the south who, being threatened by the Marathas 
in the west and by Mysore in the south had always looked to the British for assistance and 
submitted to them in fear of his own safety against his enemies. 

In the north, Oudh attracted the attention of the British because of its strategic 
importance and their interest demanded that it should be made a strong barrier of defense 
on the north-western boundary of Bengal. Mal-administration and Zaman Khan‘s invasion 
were taken as a pretext and Oudh fell a prey to British imperialism. The Nawab Vazlr, a 
mere figure-head, ceded half his dominion, agreed to reduced his forces, increased the 
number of British troops and came under British control for all practical purpose. 6 

In the west the dissolution of the Mughal Empire favored the rise of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab. The Sikhs were religious sect and owing to the prosecution at the hands of the 
Mughal rulers they fonned a military confederation. When Zaman Shah (1770-1844) of 
Kabul invaded the Punjab in 1797 Ranjit Singh, whose headquarter was at Gujranwala, 
attracted his attention. Later on, for his services rendered by Ranjit Singh when Zaman 
Shah had hurry back to Kabul to quell an insurrection which broke out in his kingdom, he 
conferred upon Ranjit Singh a robe of honor and the Governorship of Lahore. By 1806 
Ranjit Singh had occupied all the lands of the Punjab right down to the river Sutlaj. Afraid 
of the advance of Ranjit Singh, the Cis-Sutlaj states appealed to the British for protection 
and this resulted in the treaty of Amritsar (1809). In 1819, he conquered Kashmir and in 
1823 Peshawar also passed into his hands. After Ranjit Singh the whole administration 
was crippled, confusion and chaos reigned supreme in his mighty kingdom, and rival 
claimants prepared for engagement. The Sikhs violated the treaty and the British led a 
military expedition in reply. After two successive wars, the Sikhs laid their arms down and 
the Punjab annexed. 7 

British conquest knew no legality, sometimes war and sometimes peace, as the 
situation pennitted, brought annexation and the political history would be incomplete 




without a short description of the territories annexed through persuasion and peaceful 
intervention. The “Doctrine of lapse” a very singular device, which meant the annexation 
of Indian States in the absence of any legal heir to the throne, was finally adopted. The 
states of Satara, Karauli, Sambhalpur, Jhansi, Oudh and Nagpur were annexed between 
1848 and 1854 to the British territory on the plea of gross misrule or the failure of natural 

heirs. This tyrannical annexation converted these friendly states into sore enemies and they 
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demonstrated their resentment during the awful days of the Mutiny. 

In Delhi, the Mughal Emperor still reigned amidst the ruins of ancient grandeur but 
his plight was very tragic. Powerless and effete as he was, he ceased to be a person and had 
become an institution. Though independent rulers like the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
Nawab of Oudh still showed their obedience and reverence and obtained the Emperor 
fonnal confirmation in their offices, read the Khutba in his name in the mosque and struck 
coins in his name, yet the imperial authority was only a shadow of the past and had lost all 
substance. By and by sovereignty had passed to the Company and the Mughal Emperor 
was merely a captive living mostly as a pensioner of the British and in constant fear of 
being dethroned. 9 

The state of Bhopal, although it was Muslim state, had always been a friendly state 
of the British Government. During the revolt in 1857, Bhopal stood firmly by the British. 
Since Bhopal was Nawab Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan’s base, it is useful to recapitulate 
some of the facts about the political history of this state. 

In central India, Bhopal was founded by a Mughal soldier, Dost Mohammad Khan 
(1657-1723), who became a mercenary after the Emperor Aurangzeb's death and annexed 
several territories to his feudal territory. Bhopal State accepted the suzerainty of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad in 1724, and later became a British protectorate in 1818. 

It was ruled by four women-Begum-unique in the royalty of those days. Qudsia 
Begum (r. 1819-1837) was the first woman ruler, who was succeeded by her only daughter 
Sikandar Begum(r. 1844-1868), who in turn was succeeded by her only daughter, Shah 
Jahan Begum (ruled from 1844 to 1860 and 1868 to 1901), wife of Nawab Siddlque Hasan 
Khan. Sultan Jahan Begum (r. 1901-26) was the last women ruler, who after 25 years of 
rule, abdicated in favor of her son, Hamidullah Khan (r. 1926-1947). The rule of Begums 




gave the city its waterworks, railways, a postal system and a municipality constituted in 
1907. 10 

Mutiny of 1857 

Any political history of the 19 th century would be incomplete without some 
references to the final catastrophe of the Mutiny. Economic and socio-political causes 
created discontent in the country and this finally gave place to loathing and horror. The 
Mutiny erupted in May 1857, when freedom fighters (sepoys) rose up against the British in 
Meerut and then massacred all the British they could find in Delhi. 11 

Uprisings spread throughout British India. It was estimated that less than 8,000 of 

nearly 140,000 sepoys remained loyal to the British. The conflicts of 1857 and 1858 were 

brutal and bloody, and lurid reports of massacres and atrocities circulated in newspapers 

and illustrated magazines in Britain. The British dispatched more troops to India and 

eventually succeeded in putting down the mutiny, resorting to merciless tactics to restore 

order. The large city of Delhi was left in ruins. And many sepoys who had surrendered 

12 

were executed by British troops. 

The British rule in India which reached completion after the Mutiny. With the 
establishment of the new regime, the Muslims had to face new problems. They were held 
mainly responsible for the Mutiny by English rulers. Therefore they deliberately adopted a 
policy hostile to them and aimed at undennining their influence. Now the task on the 
Muslim scholars to improve the moral tone of the Muslims society and instilled confidence 
at a time of frustration and pessimism had brought it to the verge of collapse. 

After the suppression of the revolt of 1857, when the British administrations 
openly declared their intention to destroy the Muslim resistance totally, there were only 
two alternatives: Either to face boldly their misfortune, cast out the moral weakness which 
paralyses their will, build up a clean, God fearing and up right society on the basis of the 
teaching of the Qur’an, and in co-operation with their countrymen of other faith, equal 
opportunities of welfare and advancement, and self respecting dignified life for men of all 
creeds, all races and all colors. 

Or to surrender the dream of independence for all time accept the rule of the alien 
masters and endeavor to enlist good will to obtain Government patronage a share in the 
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services and in the position of influence like the municipal councils, legislative bodies and 
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in other palaces. 

The first alternative was adopted largely by the ‘ ulema ’- the custodian of 
traditional learning and ideals. The second was followed by Muslim leaders educated on 
the modem linens in the schools and colleges established to propagate the western arts and 
sciences. 

The school of ‘ ulema ’ which adopted religious reforms and political freedom 
traced its affiliation to Shah WalTullah (1703-1762) who had inspired the leader of the 
so-called Wahhabi movement and the many divines who joined the revolt 1857. 14 

WalTullah’s fundamentalism continued for flourish under his son Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz (1746-1824), who on the fall of Delhi in 1803 issued a fatwa declaring that India was 
a Dar-al-Harb (enemy territory). A very important disciple of Shah ‘AbduTAzIz was 
Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly (1778-1831 A.D.) who took the lead of the movement. His 
movement is generally known as that of Mujahidin. He was supported by the relatives and 
disciples of the Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly commanded great influence, 
as his spiritual gifts were soon recognized, and his disciples rendered him menial services 
in acknowledgment of his spiritual dignity and men of rank and learning used to run like 
common servants, with shoes off, by the side of his palanquin. In Calcutta there was no 
limit to his popularity. Masses flocked to him and continues stream of human beings 
desiring initiation made it impossible for him to go through the ceremony. Unrolling his 
turban, therefore, he declared that all who could touch any part of its ample length became 
his disciples. When this holy apostle was gathering tremendous following, the Sikh states 
in the Punjab ill-treated the Musalmans. 

This led Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly to declare a jihad against the Sikhs, lakes of 
believers rallied at the inspired call of Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly, and in 1826 they launched 
jihad against the Sikhs. The jihad continued for well nigh five years during which a 
number of crusaders fell. Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly fell fighting in May 1831 at Balakot in 
the Abbottabad district of North Western Frontier. But the activities of the Wahabis did not 
come to an end. Two of the disciples of Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly, Maulana Wilayat ‘All 
(1790-1852), and Maulana ‘Enayat ‘All (1800- 1858), belonging to Patna, continued their 
activities in India for helping the Mujahids , 15 In the words of Tara Chand: 
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These brave people, whom the British misnamed “Wahhabis,” carried on their 
campaign from the Hilly, inhospitable terrain of the north-west frontier and 
continued to defy the Government till 1914.16 

They waged war first against the Sikhs secondly against the British. Some of them 
took part in the revolt of 1857, against the British. But after the failure of the revolt it 
became clear to them that the solution of ‘the holy war’ was unthinkable. Consequently, 
some ‘ ulema who had taken active part in the revolt, established an orthodox school at 
Deoband to train religious leader for the Muslims. The Dar-al-‘Uloom Deoabad was 
founded in 1867. From ten years after revolt, was manifest token of militant sprit of 
resistance to the domination of the British and the Western culture, Qasim NanotvT 
(1837-1880) and Rahsid Ahmad Gangohl (1828-1905). They were traditionalist opponent 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898). Both were disciples of HajI ‘Imad Allah 
(1817-1899). He as well as his disciples had taken part in the revolt. 

But it would be wrong to think that all the ‘ ulema ’ and scholars were of one mind. 
The failure of the Mujahidin movement and the revolt of 1857, led many ‘ ulema ’ and 
scholars to believe that the type of struggle carried on, could yield no result could be 
damaging to the Muslim community; they think that if the Muslims wants to prospered, 
they accept ruler ship of the British. The works of MaulvT Karamat ‘All of Jaunpur (d. 
1873) are an outstanding example. He made a deceleration denouncing jihad against 
British. He argued against Faradis who insisted that the Friday and ‘Id prayers could no 
longer be performed, as they were public prayers, and as such prohibited in territory that 
was Dar- al- Harb. MaulvT Nazir Ahmad (d. 1912) was one of the ‘ulema ’ who believed 
that since the British did not interfere with practice of religion, India was Dar al-Amn. He 
summed up all the arguments in favor of his book al-Huquq wa 7 Faraid. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan—whose contribution to Qur ’anic and Hadith studies 
is the main theme/focus of the present work—was an eminent Ahl-i-Hadith religious 
scholar as well as political leader; his life coincided with the period of a number of 
political upheavals and religious reform movement. He witnessed with his own eyes, 
during his stay in Delhi, the complete downfall of the last remnants of the Mughal Empire. 
The direct and natural consequence of the decline of the Muslim political power was that it 
led to the social economic and intellectual decay of the Muslims. 
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In order to meet the various challenges of his time, the Nawab choose the path of a 
devoted scholar and peaceful religious refonner. He wrote a famous book entitled 
Tarjuman-i- Wahhabiyyah on the subject of Muslim loyalty to British rule of India. 

Regarding his contribution to this subject, Dr. Barbara Daly Metcalf in her Islamic 
Revival in British India, writes: 

After the Mutiny of 1857, some among the British still feared that Muslims 
would once again resort to open warfare, as they had done in the 1830. Those 
who did saw the Ahl-i-Hadith as the heirs of the jihad tradition and singled 
out Nawab Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan as its exponent. But far from 
fomenting jihad, he had written Tarjuman-i-Wahhabiyyah to prove that the 
Ahl-i-Hadith were loyal. He quoted Lord Northbrook's testimonial to Muslim 
loyalty. He pointed out that Bhopal had aided the British in the war in Egypt. 

He cited, as did all the writers on this subject, the obligation of Muslims to 
accept a ruler who had provided security and with whom one had made an 
agreement. 19 

Nawab Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan himself wrote in his book 
Tarjumdn-i-Wahhdbiyyah as follows: 

I. "This book has been written to inform the British government that no Muslim 
subject of India and the Indian states bears malice towards this great power." 

II. "Be concerned about those people who are ignorant of their religious 
teachings, in that they wish to efface the British government, and to end the 
current peace and tranquility by disorder under the name of jihad. This is 
sheer stupidity and foolishness." 

III. "During the mutiny of 1857, some Rajas and so-called Nawabs and men of 
means interfered in the peace and calm of India under the name of jihad, and 
they fanned the flames of battle till their disorder and hostility reached such a 
level that women and children, who cannot be killed under any law, were 
thoughtlessly slaughtered. If anyone lets loose such mischief today, he would 
also be the same kind of trouble-maker, and from beginning to end he would 
stain the name of Islam."" 0 

Another political leader Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, also who educated on modern 
line, believed that after the complete suppression of the revolt of 1857, there was no other 
way of recovery except by accepting British rule. He wrote about the British government 
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“Muslims were living in peace under their government. In no way could they undertake 
jihad against the government. 

Socio-Religious Conditions 

19 th century was famous for political instability and degeneration. The political 
degeneration becomes the cause of moral and social downfall. It is also true that moral and 
social degeneration causes the political downfall. In this time Emperor and nobles were 
afflicted with social and moral crimes and general public have been influenced by them. 

Enumerating the causes of the downfall of Mughal Empire, Vidya Dhar Mahajan 

writes: 

Too much wealth, luxury and leisure soften their character. Their harems 
became full. They got wine in plenty. They went in palanquins to the battle 
field, such nobles not fit to fight against the Marathas, the Rajputs and the 
Sikhs. The nobility degenerated at a very rapid pace."” 

Individuals moral and social behavior, customs, culture and practices were 
borrowed from the non-Muslims. Many Hindu customs and cultures and nonsensical 
practices were continuously imported to the Emperors and nobles places and established as 

23 

a Muslim-culture.” 

Unorthodox creeds and polytheistic practices disregarding the command to make 
religion exclusive for God had been taken from polytheist and ShTtes’ which were, to say 
the least, more dangerous for the Muslim society than their other social and moral 
degeneration. Divine honors were paid to the grave of the saints, prostration was common 
before the so-called spiritual guides, shrines were venerated bedecked with costly bed- 
sheets and flowers, oblations were offered for ones’ ancestor, fairs were held in graveyards 
and musical concerts were held to honor the departed saints taken as guardian spirits in 
every parts of the country. The doctrine of oneness of God (Tawhid ) had came to an 
acquire a peculiar restricted connotation: that God was undoubtedly the Creator and Lord 
of the universe but He had delegated His authority to the saints and Godly souls who 
distributed favors on His behalf or acted as intercessors between man and God. 24 

In the 19 th century, Islam in India had become almost moribund, decadent and 
effete, sinking to the lowest ebb of its decrepitude. It was the time when Muslims on the 
whole were indifferent towards their religion. They drifted away from their religious 
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institutions and clung instead to time-honored customs and traditions. Caste differences 
and social discrimination which were characteristic of Hindu society found their way into 
the Muslim social order. The Hindus according to the Muslim point of view worshiped 
their idols in the temples; the Muslims, on the other hand, started showing undue respect to 
their pTrs and saints. They gave charity and devotion in their names, hoping that they 
would grant their requests. They strongly believed that these pirs and saints, living or dead, 
were capable of helping them in adversity. Blind faith ( taqlid) was the order of the day. 
The fatawa (religious decrees) of the so-called ulema’ had replaced the tenets of the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah. These fatawa were considered to have the binding force of the 
commands of God and His Apostle. Anyone who did not follow one of the four a ’immah, 
viz. AbuHanifah (d. 767), Malik (d. 795), ShafT (d. 819), and Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855), 

25 

was considered to be no more within the pale of Islam." 

Sectarianism was also very common. Religious rivalries and squabbles among the 

followers of the four a ’immah and Sunni-ShTah were prevalent which blinded their 

reason. These activities exhausted the energies and capabilities of scholars without 

yielding any useful result; on the contrary, they were damaging the common interest of the 

people. Social conditions were even worse. Widow re-marriage was thought to be 

immodest—another Hindu influence. Lavish spending on ceremonies on the eve of 

wedding, funerals, marriages and circumcision was thought to be honorable, and Muslims 

borrowed and got into debt to maintain ceremonial pomp. Islam favors simple celebrations 

on these occasions, but long association with Hindus made these ceremonies more 

complicated." In this connection the statement of Luther of Stoddard is mentionable here 

although his generalization is not free from objection, as he said: 

As for religion, it was a decadent as everything else. The austere monotheism 
of Muhammad had become overlaid with a rank growth of superstition and 
puerile mysticism. The mosque stood unfrequented and ruinous, deserted by 
ignorant multitude, which decked out in amulets, charms and rosaries, 
listened to squalid fakirs or ecstatic darviash, and went on pilgrimage a being 
for direct devotion of these benighted souls. As for the moral percepts of the 
Quran, they were ignored or defied, wine-drinking and opium-eating were 

well-nigh universal, prostitution was rampant, and the most degrading vices 

27 

flaunted naked unashamed." 


Such deplorable situation, which became still graver due to the missionary 
propaganda, called for immediate action against pressing dangers. ‘Back to the 
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example of the Prophet’ ‘Back to early Khilafat ’ was the call of the revivalism which 
occurred among the Muslims. 

Muslim religious revivalism owes a great deal to Shah WalTullah DehlvT. His aim 
was to reach the erudite public throughout the Muslim world, and he wrote in Arabic as 
well as Persian. He revived the study of HadTth-akeady rehabilitated in India in 16th 
century by ‘Abdu-al Haque DehlvT (d. 1642); related in to the study of MalikI 
Jurisprudence; developed an inter-juristic eclecticism recommending that an any point of 
doctrine of ritual a Muslim could follow the ruling of any one of the four principal juristic 
schools; reconciled the monistic trends of Sufism with religious ideology; translated the 
Qur’an into Persian; and, what is of principal importance, founded a translation of 
religious scholarship and a school which was to influence religious thought in Muslim 
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India, fundamentalist and traditional as well as modernistic for the next three centuries. 

Shah WalTullah’s fundamentalism was based on a firm rejection of polytheistic 
association. The basis of religious dogma was the Qur ’an and HadTth and other sources of 
beliefs and Islamic jurisprudence was subsidiary and subject to instigation. Islamic 
theology needed re-examination and re-assessment and had to be presented in a new 
style. The prescription and prohibitions of religious law had three fold aims, the 
cultivation of self propagation to religious life and service of humanity. He followed Ibn 
Taimlyyah (1263-1328) in considering that ijtihad was permissible at all times and could 
be define as an exhaustive endeavor to understand the derivation and principle of cannon 
law. His concept of structure of Muslim society was based on revival of the theory of 
universal caliphate. 

Broadly speaking, in the 18 th and 19 th centuries Wallullah’s school in Delhi 
specialized in the study of exegeses and HadTth, and Faranghi Mahal at Lucknow in 
jurisprudence. 34 According to Karandikar, WalTullah was the first person to cry that Islam 
was in danger. His proposal of the salvation of Islam included internal reforms as well as 
defense against hostile forces. He regarded religious doctrine as the main cause of decline 

35 

of Indian society. 

Wallullah’s fundamentalism continued for flourish under his son Shah ‘Abdul 
Aziz, who continued his father’s efforts towards the restoration of Islam. He issued a fatwa 
declaring that India was a Dar-al-Harb. His reaction to the replacement of HanafT Law by 
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the Anglo Muhammadan Law under the East India Company was one of sharp 
condemnation. 36 

One of the various reforms attempted during the early part of the 19 th century, none 
could get more popularity than that sponsored by Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly who began to 
preach against the abuses that had crept into the life of Indian Muslims. His teaching and 
movement came to be known as the ‘Wahhabi Movement’ after the name of Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab, born about the year 1703 in the heart Arabian Desert, the region 
known as Najd. He started a comprehensive program of preaching throughout India. 
Maulana Muhammad Isma‘Il (d. 1831) and Maulana ‘Abd al-Hay (d. 1827), the pupil and 
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son-in-law of Shah ‘Abdul Aziz joined him in this task. They travelled over a large part 
of India Muzaffamagar, Saharanpur, Rampur, Bareilly, Shahhehanabad, Banaras and 
Lucknow and explained to the people the harmful consequences of spending recklessly on 
ceremonies. To show to the people that widow remarriage was not a heinous act, as it was 
considered to be, Sayyid Ahmad Bareilly himself married a widow. Their insistence was 
mainly on such things as the unity of God, honesty, truthfulness and futility of showing 
undue respect to pirs and saints. These teachings were compiled by Muhammad Isma‘11 
and Maulana ‘Abd al-Hayy into book fonn under the title Sirat-i-Musataqim . 40 
Muhammad Isma‘11 (1779-1831) himself compiled a comprehensive book known as 
Taqwiyat-al-Iman (Strengthening of the faith), wherein he, along with construing and 
elaborating on Qur'an and AhadTth, also expatiated at length about the pure Islamic beliefs, 
and declaring all the innovations and rituals the source of ignorance in the light of Qur'an 
and Hadith, he emphatically enjoined upon the Muslims to avoid being involved with 
them. Apart from bearing such exalted and elevated aims, this book, on account of its 
elegant, breezy, simple and elaborate style of prose (according to the requirement of its 
age), proved to be so much popular among the peoples that it has so far been published in 
millions and has enlightened trillions of delinquent and strayed people and has guided 
them to the Right Path. 

But a more enthusiastic reform began from the beginning of the 19th century with 
Shari‘atullah (1764-1840), who founded the FaraizT sect in Bengal and devoted himself to 
sweeping away the superstitions that had sapped the glory and purity of Islam. When 
eighteen years of age, he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah and stayed there for 20 years as 
a disciple of Shaikh Tahir-as-Sunbul al MakkI, the head of ShafaT sect in Makkah. On his 
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return to India in 1802, he began quietly to promulgate his newly framed doctrines and 
emphasized that India under non-Muslim rule was Dar al-Harb. MaulavT Shari‘atullah 
discounted the use of the term pir and murrTd and substituted teacher ( ustad) and pupil 
(shagrid ) in their places. 

Aligarh Movement was the most significant reform movement which was started 
by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) in late 19 th century. The movement, in fact, 
centered round the College which he founded at Aligarh. He was in favor of modem 
scientific education for the uplift of the Muslims. He realized that religious education 
alone would not help the Muslims to elevate themselves. His message to the Muslims was 
to develop a critical approach and freedom of thought. 

Sir Sayyid was the man of future; he did not like to live in the past, therefore he 
wanted to see Muslims recognize the realities of life and accept them gracefully. His 
achievement was to start his campaign, in phases from different directions. First he tried 
political rapprochement between the English and the Muslims which was there between 
the time of Mutiny of 1857 and his trip to England (1869). He founded a school where he 
happened to work as government official, and established a translation society for 
providing these schools as well as the Urdu reading public with books on the western arts 
and seminaries. 41 

Sir Sayyid took upon himself to advocate reconciliation between the followers of 
Islam and Christianity by showing the basic similarities of the two religions. For this he 
published a sympatric study of Bible, and also defended in other religious writings, social 
interactions with Christian. 42 

Sir Sayyid started his Urdu journal ‘ Tahzib al-Akhlaque’ (refinement of morals, 
1870) for spreading his ideas. Encouraged by his success, he started to preach for 
establishing a Muslim college, where western culture and European learning were to be 
spread widely along with the religious values of Islam. His reformist effort was evident in 
a series of early writings. In 1841, he published one of the most interesting “Jila al-Quliib 
bi Dhikr al-Mahbiib” (polishing of the hearts by memory of the beloved), a mauliid 
pamphlet meant to be recited in honor of Prophet Birthday. 43 Contemporary ‘ ulema ’ were 
aiming the opposite way. They were interested in religion and consequently, in retaining 
and advancing what was left of the medieval Muslim academic achievements. They, 




owing to their excessive medievalism, naturally developed an anti-modern and apparently 
anti British attitude. On the other hand Sir Sayyid adopted modem English values straight 
away and whole heartedly in order to make progress. To became modern from the point of 
‘ulema' , was almost to renounce Islam, whereas at Aligarh it was not against Islam. Sir 
Sayyid’s writings on religious issues and their refutation by his opponents symbolized 
these two trends. 

The secular leadership of the Aligarh school stood to prove the superiority of Islam 
and safeguarding the social and economic interests of Muslims. A group of elite Muslims 
led by Sir Sayyid, anticipated the conditions of Muslims that was to be. Sir Sayyid, Nazir 
Ahmad (1837-1907), Mohsin al-Mulk (1837-1907), and Zakaullah (1832-1910) a few 
name of giants of Aligarh leadership. 

Deoband Movement was also emerged in response to the Aligarh modernist as well 
as against British policies towards the Indian Muslim society in late 19 th century. Maulana 
Qasim Nanotavi with his friends founded a religious seminary in 1867 at Deoband to 
preserve Islamic learning; this was named Dar al-‘Uloom Deoband and became an 
outstanding centre of theological studies which was purely based on Islamic traditional 
learning, i.e. Qur’an, HadTth, TafsTr, Fiqh, Usul-i-Fiqh, Arabic Persian Grammar, logic, 
and Kalam. According to Maulana Qaim Nanotvi, the teaching and learning of Qur ’an and 
Hadith were necessary for the reconstruction of the Muslim society. The main intention 
for the foundation of Dar al-‘Uloom Deoband was to preserve of Islamic belief and faith, 
learning and culture. On the one hand Dar al-‘Uloom Deoband provided the religious 
education, so as to liberate students fonn shirk (polytheism), superstitions and encouraged 
them into a community to take a leading part in the national freedom movement. Shaikh 
al-Hind Maulana Mahmud al-Hasan, stated following words: 

“Did Mauaana Nanotvi found this madrasah only for teaching and learning, it was 
founded in my presence. I think it was founded after the Mutiny of 1857 to teach and 
prepare the Muslims for making up the losses of 1857. 44 

The Ahl-i-HadTth was one of the most visible Muslim intellectual movements of 
the 19 th century. It was like Deoband, a movement of people sensitive the wide spread 
political and social change. Its leadership was well born in Delhi and Utter Pradesh. 
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The Ahl-i-HadTth developed as a reform movement under the influence of 
Wahhablssm, the Unitarian movement of Najd and Hijaz. 45 The representatives were 
Nawab Siddlque Khan and Nazir Ahmad both based their thought exclusively on Qur ’an 
and HadTth as the source of law. They did not consider themselves bound in conformity 
( taqlTd) to any one of the four juristic schools. The Ahl-i-HadTth justified their focus on 
HadTth by contradicting the legitimacy of the classic work of the four major juristic 
schools. These commentaries and compilation of fatawas based on schools of 
jurisprudence. The standard source of legal guidance for the Sunni community since the 
19 th century, and were consequently also kn own as conformist. The view of individual 
reasoning was that every Muslim of sufficient ability can draw his own opinion from the 
Qur ’an and Sunnah. 

The Ahl-i-HadTth opposed the shrine of Sufis, and the annual ceremonies, ‘ Urs and 
QawwalTs. They also discouraged the institutional fonns of Sufism where as they 
encouraged certain kind of family traditions reforms, also opposed to marriage ceremonies 
and stood for the simple marriage and modest dowry of Prophet’s daughter as their model 
as well as they encourage widow marriage, 46 The Ahl-i-HadTth like Deobandis were 
committed to cleanse their religion from all the custom and traditions which could be 
object of criticism. However, they were passing through the phase of controversy due to 
their reformist ideology. They did not consider the utility of ijma ‘ of classical fiqh useful 
for them. In ShahWalTullah’s tradition they re-asserted the doctrine of TawhTd and rejected 
all types of polytheistic association in all fonns. 47 They regarded innovation as borrowed 
and as they very antithesis of sunnah. The movement still survives in Pakistan and India. 

Educational Conditions 

With the advent of the Muslims in India, begins a clearly defined period of 
Indian history, ft is, moreover, a period for which the historical material is much more 
abundant than that of the preceding eras. The history of Muslim education in India is as old 
as Islam in the country. Arabs used to visit India from the very beginning for trade and 
commerce and they established the earliest settlements on the western and eastern cost-line 
of India. The first conquest by them was made in Sind during the reign of Walld Ibn 
‘Abdul Malik (705-715) , the Umayyad Caliph, under the command of Muhammad Ibn 
Qasim in 712. 
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During the 11th century, Mahmud GhaznavT invaded India several times between 
999 to 1026. 49 Later, Mahmud GhaurT’s commanders settled-down in the North Western 
parts of India, where they promoted education and founded madarasah in the conquered 
area. 50 They were followed by the KhiljTs, Tughlaques, Sayyids, Lodhls, Surfs, and finally 
the Mughals came and established educational institutions under their rule. 

Just as India was profoundly influenced politically by Turkish and ever since the 
5 th century Hijra (11 th century A.D.), the impact of Iran had continued to be fell in its 
educational, literary, cultural and intellectual spheres. Iran’s literary style in prose and 
poetry, its mystic orders, its curriculum and educational system as well as the text books 
compiled there exerted a strong influence in India. The process became more potent after 
Mughal Emperor Humayun’s recapture of the country with Iranian assistance. During the 
reign of Akbar (1556-1605), India became totally independent on Iran for its system of 
education. 51 The curriculum followed in the educational institutions and even the standard 
of education particularly in the field of speculative knowledge like logic and philosophy 
after Amir Fathullah Shirazl’s emigration to India (d. 1598) 

In connection of Islamic educational condition, Dr. Tara Chand stated: 

The Muslim mind was soaked in medievalism and it was intellectually quite 
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unprepared to withstand the attack from the West. 

Clinging to their Maktabs (Private Schools) and Madrasahs (Public schools), 
they totally ignored western education. In the Maktabs and Madrasahs, Bismillah was 
the first stage and the students were made to repeat a few lines of the Qur ’an read by 
the old bearded pedagogue. The next step was the frequent repetition of the 
Amadnamah, the conjugation of Persian verbs. This was followed by some texts in 
Persian like the Gulsitan and the Bostan of Sa‘dl; Nizami’s Sikandernamah and 
Firdausi’s Shahnamah and other works of celebrated Persian authors. Some popular 
romantic legends like Yusuf and Zuleikhah, Laila Majnun and Shinn Farhad also 
gained currency in Maktabs. The medium of instruction was Persian and letter-writing 
and penmanship were highly prized accomplishments. The higher education of 
Muhammadans was in the hands of men of learning who devoted themselves to the 
instruction of youths. Schools were attached to mosques, supported either by state 
grants or private liberality. Many centers of learning, like Khairabad, Jounpur and Agra 
had sprung up, to which students from all parts of India and even from Afghanistan and 
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Bukhara flocked to take lesson from reputed specialist”. 54 These sorts of education 
turned out men, well-versed in Arabic and Persian, capable of holding administrative 
posts in the Mughal period. 

Education under the British 

It was on the last day, last month and the last year of the 16 th century that 
witnessed one of the unparalleled historical tragedies in Mughal India. That was the 
fonnation of the British East India Company. It had come to India for trading purpose, 
just like other intruders, and had no desire of establishing a territorial decree. The East 
India Company was cradled in the chilly but invigorating atmosphere of 
individualism. 55 But gradually, they began to realize that they could trade much more 
profitably and freely if they wrested the political control and established their military 
supremacy. 

Education, Culture, and heritage of a country became dizzy in front of their 
greedy attitudes. Education under East India Company - one is the process of decay 
and degeneration and the other is that of grafting of bits of Western Christian oriented 
system of English education in India. 56 Throughout the period of two and half 
centuries, from 1600 till 1858, the issue of education, as a basic need of the people, 
received scanty attention of the authorities of the companies. “In fact, the Company 
was afraid of educating the natives.” 57 

Depending on the socio-political imperatives, the Company had taken certain 
movements in the sphere of education phase by phase. The first phase was the period of 
devastating trade wars and the company showed little interest in matters of indigenous 
education. It spans a century, from 1600 to 1698. 

The second phase is known as the period of development which covers from 
1698 to 1764. The Company’s servants in India, mostly men of average caliber, more 
skilled with the sword than the pen, were mostly involved in political and commercial 
pursuits. The gradual dissolution of local powers further led to the crumbling of the 
country’s existing educational institutions. 59 Some efforts were made by the Christian 
Missionaries to educate the children of the Company’s employees, both Europeans and 
of mixed parentage. The British were trying to destroy the economic as well as the 




cultural backbone of the country to establish their supremacy to a large extent. 
Macaulay observes: 

“I have travelled across the length and breadth of India, and I have not seen one 
person who is a beggar, who is a thief, such wealth I have seen in this country, such 
high moral values, people of such caliber, that I do not think we would ever conquer 
this country, unless we break the very backbone of this nation, which is a spiritual and 
cultural heritage and, therefore, I propose that we replace that her old culture, for if the 
Indians think that all that is foreign and English is good and greater than their own, they 
will lose their self-esteem, their native culture and they will become, what we want 
them to be, a truly dominated nation.” 60 It shows the immense grudge of the rulers 
against their subjects. 

The next phase was manifested by the allocation of special funds, which was 
set apart for the promotion of education. Utilizing this, some initiatives were taken 
towards this sphere systematically. This was followed by the content and medium of 
instruction. Finally between 1835 and 1854 the Company began to show more interest 
in educational issues, just for the sake of crafting some English literate men as their 
menial staff. But in this endeavor, the Muslims were far away. 

Some surveys were made in Bengal, Madras and Bombay to collect 
information about the actual state of indigenous educational institutions. A few charity 
schools and sanctuary for the Indian Christian and Eurasian children were founded at 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. 61 In fact in the second half of the 19 th century the 
British began to establish some premier educational institution at the Presidency 
towns. " It was the period of the fonnation of a number of Universities and colleges 
across the nation. In fact, this time was a period of long drawn debates and 
controversies with the French who were already struggling for the same objectives in 
the South. In 1765, the Company also succeeded in establishing their control over the 
Bengal province. After defeating Tlpu Sultan almost all the areas of South India came 
under their control in 1799. Thus, by the start of the 19th century, the British trading 
company brought almost all the major parts of India under their colonial rule. 
Wherever the British went, they crushed and subjugated the local chiefs, disbanded 
their annies and took the administration or supervision of the area into their own hand. 




However, as far as Muslim education is concerned, in British India, Warren 
Hasting was the first man who took a major step and founded a madarasah in Calcutta 
in 1781. The madarasah was solely meant to promote and encourage the study of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages. Moreover, the Islamic law, they often used to 
term ‘Muhammadan Law,’ was taught there. 

“The Calcutta Madarasah, or Muhammadan College, was founded at the 
request of several Muhammadins of distinction, in the year 1781, by the Governor 
General, Warren Hastings, who provided a building for it, at a cost of Rs. 57745. The 
Bengal Government also assigned lands of the estimated value of Rs. 29000 per annum 
for the support of the institution. The original intention of the founder appears to have 
been to promote the study of the Arabic and Persian Languages, and of the 
Muhammadan Law, with a view, more especially, to the production of well qualified 
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officers of the courts of Justice." 

Meanwhile, the work of missionaries were largely promoted by the Company. 
They were, however, mainly concerned with the propagation of their own religion. The 
government had convened all possible assistance to the Company to launch a large 
number of schools across the length and breadth of the country. However, the educated 
natives, including Muslims, opposed the activities of Missionaries. 

The great Indian Mutiny 1857 and subsequent transfer of authority of 
governance of India from the John Company to the British Crown had a very profound 
impact on Muslims education in India 

The Muslims had to face many formidable changes along with general animosity 
of the rulers. They had to counter the proselytizing activities of the Christian 
missionaries. The ‘ulema ’ and the masses rose to the occasion and started establishing a 
series of madrassahs in the country. The main purpose of establishing madrasahs was to 
retain the Muslim legacy of religious education which was not possible in British India. 
Therefore a large number of madrasashs were set up in the latter half of the 19 th century. 
Most important and famous among them were. 

1. Dar-al-Uloom, Deoband, 1867 

2. Mazaher al-Uloom Shaharanpur 1866 




3. Madrasah Baqyatries Salehat Vellore, Tamil Nadu 1883 

4. Jamia Mazhahar al-Uloom, Banaras, 1897 

5. Dar-al-Uloom Nadwat al-‘Ulema’, Lucknow 1894. 

6. Madrasah Ameenia, Delhi 1897 

7. Dar al-Uloom Khalilia Nizamia, Tonk 1899 

8. Jamia Arabia Hayat al-‘Uloom, Mabarakpur, 1899 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also contributed a lot in the field of education. 
According to Sayyid Sulaiman NadvT, there was a spurt of literary activities in and around 
Bhopal under the continued inspiration and influence of Siddlque Hasan Khan. 64 Bhopal 
became a hub of activities where scholars and other men of dignitaries were attracted to 
serve in different capacities in the court of Bhopal. Delhi which earlier could boast of 
being not only the capital city of the Muslim rulers for centuries but also the highest seat of 
learning, however, lost its pre-eminent position in the wake of the great conflagration of 
1857. Thus the changes brought about in the body politic of Delhi had its influences on the 
Muslim India. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan greatly contributed to the making of an 
intellectual history of Muslims of India in general and those of the Muslims of Bhopal in 
particular. Unlike his counterpart Maulana Nazir Husain Muhaddith Dehlavi who spent 
more than five decades in Delhi imparting religious education particularly the Qur ’an and 
the Hadith to students coming from across the length and breadth of the country, impelled 
scholars to find refuge in various Muslim courts with no exception to the court of Bhopal 
where Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan himself encouraged and patronized men of pen 
(ahl-i-qalm) especially those who followed the religious thought of the Ahl-i-Hadith of 
India as well as from other parts of Muslim world. Unlike Nazir Husain, Nawab Siddlque 
Hasan Khan mostly depended on the publication of his works, some of which of course, he 
got published in Egypt and other part of Middle East. 

His marriage with Shah Jahan Begum placed enormous funds at his disposal. He 
had free access to eight official printing presses and a team of court ‘ ulema ’ which include 
some Yemenis. He dispatched emissaries to various part of India and Arab lands to buy 
rare mass, for him. Many ‘ulema ’ and poets came to live in Bhopal due to his patronage. 65 
He founded many madarasah with the support of Shah Jahan Begum to promote Islamic 
learning among the Muslims. During the period of Shah Jhan Begum there were seventy 
one madarasah in Bhopal. Madarasah Hafiz-i-Qur’an, Madarasah Sulaimaniah, 
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Madarasah Hadith wa’l Fiqh, Madarasah Jahangin, Madarasah English, Madarasah 
Siddlql and Madarasah Mudlr-al-Maham were famous. 66 

During the 19 th century drastic changes took place in the field of education. So far 
education was entirely controlled by theologians. But now intellectuals and reformers 
having modem outlook were establishing their own educational institutions. One HajI 
Mohsin worked to raise the education of the Muslims of Bengal and provided scholarship 
for students. Madarasah ‘Aliya of Calcutta is maintained with the income from the Mohsin 
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fund that was an outstanding example of generosity for really useful social purpose. 
Many Muslims got education and benefited from this school. The Madarasah Gaziyuddin 
founded in 1791 for the study of oriental language was converted in 1824 into a college 
known as Delhi College. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, a great educationist believed that the Muslims would not 
get their due place in the changed situation unless they leamt to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions. Any self-assertion on their part would have meant a retribution which 
might ruin them. He believed that liberal ideas should be imbibed by them. A 
reinterpretation of Islamic values was the crying need of the day. With this end in view he 
started the Aligarh Institute Gazette, TahzTb-al-Akhlaque and eventually founded the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College in 1877, with its humble enrolment of eleven 
students which ultimately developed into the Muslim University of Aligarh in 1920. 
Through his writings and institution he founded, he made consistent efforts to persuade his 
community to acquire scientific knowledge emanating from the West. He also exhorted 
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the Muslims to eschew politics and devote themselves to education. 

The last quarter of 19 th century and first quarter of 20 th century was known for the 
development of Urdu language. Sir Sayyid, Ghalib, Anis, Hall, Nazir Ahmad, Pandit 
Ratan Nath Sarshar, Shibll, Iqbal and Prem Chand carried Urdu to its zenith. When Hindi 
was made the language of Bihar session court in 1873, the difficulty arose in the last years 
of the 19 th century when the lieutenant Governor of U. P. introduced Hindi in the 
administration and the law courts. Nawab Mohsin al-Mulk, one of the most outstanding 
colleagues of Sir Sayyid, opposed the government on this issue. He founded Anjuman-i 
TaraqqT Urdu as a department of Muslim Educational Conference. 69 




The importance of Urdu as a common language for Muslims and non-Muslims 
weakened and a process of assimilation of Hindi and Urdu progressed. Urdu was not only 
secular and cultural but also the religious language. It is commonly said that the religious 
language of Muslims is Arabic, because the Qur’an and HadTth , two main sources of the 
religion of Islam and its important literature is originally in Arabic and was translated first 
in Persian and then into Urdu. During the century Urdu language was developed. 
Musha ‘irah (recitation of verses in groups) had become a popular features of social life. It 
became a practice that the poets recited their odes in the courts of ruler. 70 Musha‘irah ’s 
were held in the courts Awadh and Delhi. Great poets of Urdu language like Mirza 
Asadullah Khan Ghalib and Khwaja Mir Dard belonged to Sufi families. Thus Urdu 
language and Islamic learning became part and parcel of Muslim life in India. 

Economic Conditions 

The first among the western nations who came to India were Portuguese followed 
by Dutch and French. The English were the last who penetrated into India. After defeating 
other western rivals they succeeded in laying the foundation of British Empire in India. 
The English remained settled in India almost for two centuries, initially as merchants and 
later on rulers. These western merchants were unique in the sense that their trading 
ideology was based on bullying and cheating. They had trading monopoly inside the 
country no one could navigate in the sea without their prior pennission. Their main aim 
whether as a merchant or ruler was only to collect as much wealth as possible. They openly 
exploited the country; whatever came to hand was drained to England. It was a trading 
company whose powers rested with the Board of Directors in London, thousand 
kilometers away from India; which made it impossible for the aggrieved people even to 
think of the redresal of their grievances. 

There had been many rulers in India whether Muslims or Hindus who not only 
created atmosphere for flourishing trade but also spent a large share of income for the 
welfare of the people. On the other hand the British remained perpetual foreigners. 
Actually, it was a kind of machine type rule that India faced. There were two different 
groups in India Hindus and Muslims and this helped the British in devising the 
discriminatory administrative measures and fonnulating their divisive policies. Their main 
aim was to sow the seeds of dissensions and separatism among Hindus and Muslims to 
check the growth of unity and then rule them by following the policy of "divide and rule" 
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according to this policy they worked for the uplift of Hindus and favored their interest. 
Contrary to this, they suppressed the Muslims and let them live the life of lethargy and 
disgrace. They took the following steps for the promotion and welfare of the Hindus: 

i. The British not only made the Hindus their trading partners but also entrusted 
them with political responsibilities. The British wanted that Hindus should 
acquire economic hegemony before attainment of political clout. 

ii. They promoted them in the highly prestigious state services. 

iii. Different means of financial requirements were made available for Hindus. 71 

Severity of Vulnerability 

When the British penetrated into the Indian soil, the Muslims were prosperous, 
affluent and well distinguished with regard to the wealth and opulence. But the British 
policies consciously intended to leave them vulnerable and destitute. For this purpose, they 
devised different trickeries and applied numerous instruments which can be inferred from 
the following extract: 

"The British had made such a raid on Indian wealth, entire means of income, 
handicraft, trade and agriculture that was neither observed in the annals of history nor there 
any such example in the contemporary world. The strange is that how India survived all 
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these depredations and exploitations". 

Ruin of Handicraft 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan writes: 

"Due to the influx of machine made commodities of England, Indian handicraft's 
men lost their jobs. Hence, even no one asked about a needle and match-stick maker, the 
weavers were worst hit" . 

The main aim of British was only to acquire control over the land endowed with 
immense wealth and drain it to England. Therefore, they ruined the indigenous craft and 
made Indian Market a prosperous destination for the British goods and commodities. 
Hence, the Muslin of Decca, and the silk of Banaras which were in great demand in Asian 
and European markets could not compete with the cheap machine made clothes of British 
industries. As a result the craftsmen were ravaged, their hands were amputated. It was not 
only indigenous textile industry which fell prey to the British policies, there were many 
other big and small crafts which met the same fate at the hand of British. 




Deprivation from Employments 

A large section of the Indian Muslims was employed in different state services 
during the rule of Mughals that was snatched in the company's rule. The institution of 
public finance set up by the Mughals was abolished which not only ruined the peasantry 
and exacerbated the problems of zamidars but also left many people associated with it, 
unemployed, of whom many were Muslims. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis abolished the 
" Chaukidarl System " of Mughal period which was entrusted with up keeping of peace and 
tranquility in the villages. Therefore, the state of peace and tranquility deteriorated in the 
village and the people employed in this service were deprived of their jobs. An official 
advertisement published and proclaimed that the person who will be product of 
madarasah and qualified after having passed in English language and so-and so arts and 
sciences, shall be given priority in the public employments 74 

The economic evil plight, vulnerability and unemployment were wide spread and 
those who were affected most were Muslims. It was a long lived tradition that to practice 
agriculture or allied activities was considered opprobrious among the Muslims and those 
who practiced such activities were given less respect in social hierarchy. The only 
employment the Muslims desired was the service under the state. Unfortunately, they were 
not adequately represented in this service too just because of the English favors of 
Hindus. 75 

William Hunter, comparing the past and present conditions of Muslims, writes: 

"Initially the taxes derived from different sources, were largest source of income 
for the colonial government and it was almost in the hands of elite section of Muslims. The 
second largest source of income was police service, the Muslims also dominated here. The 
third one was the court and likely, the Muslims dominated here too. But the, most 
prominent thing was the army entrusted with responsibilities of conquest and expansion of 
the empire. The anny officials were not handsomely paid. In the beginning of 1880 rarely 
any Muslim household of Bengal was poor, due to immensely accumulation of a large 
share of wealth and treasure in the hand of Muslims. But later their conditions have 
deteriorated to such an extent that though they qualified for the jobs were debarred 
consciously by the government". 

Now the Muslims could not expect the services higher than coolie, peon, ink filler, 
cleaning the table and keeping pen at its respective place 
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This was the reason that in 1869 there was hardly any office where Muslims could 
acquire any job except peon, post man and office attendant. 

Treatment with Peasantry 

The tax was arbitrarily imposed without any official estimate of land whether it is 
fallow or fertile or any consideration of zamindar's conditions and their problems. Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan describes the treatment meted out to the peasantry as under: 

"The government fixed nine mun produce per hectare of land and assigned three 
niun for itself. Hence, the cost of one hectare of land was fixed accordingly to the tax 
demand of the government over the production of one hectare. In this revenue settlement 
many humanitarian measures were neglected. Fallow land was no more exempted from the 
payment of revenues. As a result the production sharply declined and calculation done at 
the time of land revenue settlement now became an implemented. Peasants and zamindars 
suffered and slowly became poor and vulnerable. Many fell prey to the indebtedness that 
kept on increasing further. Consequently, those well to do and prosperous zamindars who 
spent a large share of their income on the consumption of luxurious items now were 
reduced to the status of destitute. 77 

Lord Cornwallis discontinued the system of assigning the right to collection of 
land revenue to the highest bidders and devised a pennanent land revenue settlement, so 
that the government may always obtain its fixed share without any delay. As many 
peasants and zamindars were Muslims and Hindus respectively, the oppression over the 
Muslims increased dramatically. The oppression of Hindu zamindars can be inferred from 
these words of Raja Ram Mohan Roy: 

"A peasant, who could not afford the payment of land revenue, was constrained to 
sell his daughter at the hand of a low caste Hindu and the money obtained so, was used for 
the debt payment of zamindars. If some money was left in his hand was paid to the 
government as tax and its corrupt officials as bribe, and like before, he became empty 
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handed and was rendered helpless and destitute. 

Effects of Recovery Law 

Maulana Fazl-i-Haque while delivering the welcome speech at the session of Muslim 
League held at Calcutta: 

"When the recovery law passed, there were 95 percent Muslim zamindars in 
Bengal, but once it come into force, the situation reversed completely just in 10 years and 




the number of Muslim zamindars automatically came down to mere 5 percent. After that a 
new law was passed which attacked the very existence of Muslim's national life for which 
they found no political, economic and social return. In 135 the Persian language was 
replaced by English language for official purpose. It deprived the Muslims of their long 
lived societal tradition of lingual dominance. The whole Muslim community was engulfed 
by depression, downfall and perpetual backwardness. Unfortunately, the revolt of 1857 
that kindled the fire of enmity and revenge in the heart of English against Indian in 
common and Muslims in particular exacerbated the situation further. " 

Forfeiture of Endowments and Jaglrs 

The Muslim ruler allotted many piece of lands to army men as a bounty and 
gratuity and to the shrine and madarasah for the purpose of education. But the English 
government by taking the possession over these allotted lands, usurping the rights of 
Muslims, rendered them jobless. In addition to this, the endowments confiscated by the 
government in Bengal, in order to terminate the Islamic education system, amounted 
eighty thousand rupees per annum, was spent on the education of other communities. Now 
the inference can be deduced to which extent Muslims might have suffered due to the 
confiscation of their endowments. 80 

Conclusion 

In concluding remark, we can say that the Muslims of India in the 19 th century 
politically, socially, educationally and economic were very weak. The failure of the revolt 
of 1857 had extinguished all hopes of recovering independence and inaugurated an era of 
colonial economy and imperialist exploitation. It had burnt the mark of inferiority on the 
forehead of the Indian people. Of all the Indian communities the worst sufferers were the 
Muslims. Their political powers were extenninated forever and their aristocracy almost 
wholly decimated. The contemporary Muslim scholars take the task to improve the moral 
tone of the Muslims society and instilled confidence at a time of frustration and pessimism 
had brought it to the verge of collapse. As a result of the activity of revival and refonnatory 
movements, the previous Indian religious, political, educational and economic lifestyle 
changed. 
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Ancestral Particulars and Background 

Abu Tayyib Siddlque ibn Hasan ibn ‘All, HusainI, Bukhari, KanaujI, known as 
Amir al- Mulk Walajah Sayyid Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan, Nawab of Bhopal, 
lived from 1248/1832/ to 1307/1890. He belonged to well known family of Sayyids. 1 His 
family lineage is following: 

Siddlque Hasan ibn Awlad Hasan ibn Sayyid Awlad ‘All ibn Sayyid Lutfullah 
ibn Sayyid Aziz ibn Lutf ‘All ibn Sayyid ‘All Asghar ibn Sayyid Kablr ibn Sayyid 
Tajuddln ibn Sayyid Jalal Rabl‘ ibn Sayyid Raju Shahid ibn Sayyid Jalll thalith ibn 
Sayyid Rukunuddln Abu al-Fatah ibn Sayyid Hamid Kablr ibn Sayyid Nasiruddln 
Mahmud ibn Sayyid Jalaluddln Qutub ‘Alam ibn Sayyid Ahmad Kablr ibn Sayyid Jalal 
‘Azam ibn Sayyid ‘All Mu‘bad ibn Sayyid J‘afar ibn Sayyid Muhammad ibn Sayyid 
‘Abdullah ibn Sayyid ‘All NaqI ibn Sayyid Muhammad TaqI ibn Imam ‘All Radi ibn 
Imam Musa Kazim ibn Imam J‘afar Sadiq ibn Imam Muhammad Baqar ibn Imam ‘All 
Zayn al- ‘Abdln ibn Huasain ibn Fatimah daughter of Prophet Muhammad. 

His family claimed descent from al-Husain ibn ‘All, hence from Fatima and 
finally to Prophet. According to family genealogy, the family moved from Madina to 

3 

Baghdad and then to Bukharah, until Sayyid Jalal Gulsurkh moved to India in 635/1237. 

Sayyid Jalal Gulsurkh, Sayyid Jalal ‘Azam, the son of Sayyid ‘All Mubid, his name 
was Husain and surname Gulsurkh, migrated from Bukharah to Multan in 635/1237 and 
settled in Uch, a village near Multan. He became the disciple of Shaikh al-Islam Baha al- 
Dln Zakariyyah and married the daughter of Sayyid Badr al-Dln, the son of Sayyid Sadr 
al-Dln, Khatib (a religious leader who delivers sermon on Fridays) of the village Bhakkar 
near Multan. It was his second marriage because his first marriage had already taken 
place in Bukharah before his migration to Multan. He was known as Sayyid Jalal ‘Azam 
Gulsurkh. He died in Uch at Multan and was buried there. His tomb is still visited by a 
large number of people. 4 

Sayyid Ahmad Kablr, Sayyid Jalal ‘Azam‘s son Sayyid Ahmad Kablr was also a well 
known saint who was highly esteemed by the people for his piety and good conduct. 
People were so impressed by his virtues that after, his death, they started respecting his 
tomb as well. He was succeeded by his son Abu Abdullah Sayyid Jalal al-Dln. 3 
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Sayyid Jalal al-Din Makhdum, Abu ‘Abdullah Sayyid Jalal al-Din, known as 
Makhdum Jahanyn Jahanggasht, was born in Uch in 707/1307. He travelled for and wide 
and acquired an intensive knowledge of the Qur’an and Hadlth. He visited Makkah, 
Madina Jerusalem, Syria, and Egypt, and met no less than three hundred ‘ulema’ there. 
Because of his outstanding contributions to the cause of Islam by preaching and teaching 
and his journeys to the Middle East and Africa, he was called Makhdum Jahamyan 
Jahangasht (one who is served by, and seen, the whole world). He died in Uch in 
785/1385 at the age of seventy seven and was buried there. His tomb is a centre of 
pilgrimage for many visitors. 6 

Children of Sayyid Jalal al-DIn Makhdum, Sayyid Jalal al-Din had three sons, Sayyid 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud, Sayyid ‘Abdullah and Sayyid Muhammad Akbar. He was 
succeeded by his son Sayyid Nasir al- Din. He had three wives. One came from a Sayyid 
family in Delhi; the other was the daughter of a green-grocer, to whom the ruler of the 
Delhi allotted a jaglr. Her children were known as KhoskT Sayyids. The third was the 
daughter of Malak Ishaq Khokar, a famous landlord of Gujarat. From these unions Nasir 
al-Din had twenty three children. They spread themselves throughout India as preachers 
and settled at places of their own choice. Sayyid Hamid Kablr, one of these twenty three 
children, succeeded to the gaddT (the throne of a spiritual leader of his father). He had 
three children, Sayyid Baha’ al-Din, who died childless, Sayyid Rukn al-Din and Blbl 
Maryam. 7 

Sayyid Rukn al-Din succeeded his father Sayyid Ahmad Kablr, and Sayyid Rukn 
al-Din was then succeeded by his son Sayyid Jalal Thalith, the first man of his family 
who left Multan and migrated Delhi on the invitation of Bahlul Lodhi (d. 894/1488). 
Bahlul Lodhi had been his disciple for a long time, and when he leamt that he was no 
longer happy friction, he brought him to Delhi and presented him with a handsome jaglr 

at Kanauj- a well-established centre of political and cultural activities since time 

8 

immanent- for which he left Delhi and settled there. 

Sayyid Jalal Thalith had four sons-Sayyid ‘All, Sayyid Raju, Sayyid Shu‘ayb and 
Ja‘far. The first three remained with their father at Kanauj and the fourth; Sayyid Ja‘far 
migrated to the province of Thath and settled there. After Sayyid Jalal Thalith, his son 
Sayyid Raju succeeded his father’s gaddl: He had eleven sons-Sayyid Taj al-Din, who 
died childless; Sayyid Nahtan and Sayyid Khawan settled at Hajlpur and Mainapur in the 
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district of Azimabad (Patna); Sayyid Ahmad and Sayyid Burhan migrated to Gujarat; 
Sayyid Muhammad and Sayyid ‘All died in their childhood; Sayyid Jalal Rabi‘(the 
fourth) and Sayyid ‘Ala’al-Dln stayed with their father. 9 Sayyid Jalal Rabi‘succeeded his 
father, Sayyid Raju, and inherited the gaddT and endowments of his predecessors; but his 
brother ‘Ala’ al-Dln an ambitious man, revolted against him, ousted him and usurped the 
property and gaddT of the family himself. Sayyid Jalal Rabi‘ a pious man did not approve 
any reaction. He, however, could not live peacefully any longer at Kanauj and so moved 
to Sheikhupura, where some of his predecessors had lived and possessed a handsome 
money jagTr as well. Since they had no successors, Sayyid Jalal Rabi‘ was considered 
their apparent and he came into possession of the jagTr. His family remained in 
Sheikhupura for five generations- Sayyid Taj al-Dln, Sayyid Kablr, Sayyid ‘AlT Asgar, 
Sayyid Lutf Allah and Sayyid ‘Aziz Allah. 10 

Sayyid ‘Aziz Allah had two sons - Sayyid Lutf Allah, whose mother was from 
Ahmadpur, and Sayyid Hidayat ‘All, whose mother was from Hyderabad Deccan. Sayyid 
Hidayaf All Khan Dalayr Jang migrated to Hyderabad Deccan and settled there. He died 
childless and was succeeded by his brother Sayyid Lutf Allah. 11 

Sayyid Lutf Allah had two children- Sayyid Awlad ‘All and Blbl Basharat. Their 

mother was the daughter of Sayyid Yar ‘AlT Balhorl, a ShT‘ah, and whose ancestors had 

12 

lived in Balhore for a few generations. 

Sayyid Lutf Allah was succeeded by his son Sayyid Awlad ‘All. He entered the 
service of Shams al- ‘Umra Abul Fath Khan, the cousin of his grandfather, Sayyid Aziz 
Allah. Abul Fath Khan at first was an AmTr (chief) in the service of the Nizam, but later 
on married his sister and thus became his second-in-command. Because of his link with 
the Nizam and with Awlad ‘All, he recommended Awlad ‘All to the Nizam, who 
appointed him governor of the principality of Golconda, bestowed upon him a jagTr 
worth half a million rupees and decorated with the title of Khan Bahadur Anwar Jang. A 
regiment of one thousand men also put at his command. It is further reported that 
Asafhjah, the predecessor of the Nizam, came from family of Awlad ‘All and his 

1 T 

ancestors. He died in Hyderabad Deccan in 1218/1803. 
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Sayyid Awalad ‘All had two wives-one from Hyderabad, who died childless, and 
the other from Kanauj, who gave birth to two children-Sayyid Awlad Hasan and Blbl 
Manun 14 

Sayyid Awlad Hasan Khan, Sayyid Awlad Hasan Khan, the father of Muhammad 
Siddlque Hasan Khan, was born in Kanauj in 1200/1785. He was first given training in 
Persian, and then put under the supervision of MaulavT ‘Abd Al-Basit KanaujI, who 
taught him most of the preliminary books in Grammar, Fiqh, Hadith and Tafsir. 15 

When he grew up and about fifteen years of age, he realized that Muslim power 
was rapidly declining because of the drift from the actual teaching of Islam. He also 
observed that Muslims were giving more importance to customs and traditions than to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and the Hadith. He therefore, detennined to equip himself 
with scholarship of the Qur ’an and Hadith and fight against the customs and traditions 
that had intruded into Islamic practice. To realize this ambition, he went to Lucknow and 
joined the lectures of Maulavi Muhammad Nur and Mirza Hasan ‘All the famous 
traditionalist of the time. He remained with them for some time and, in 1233/1818, he 
left Lucknow for Delhi the greatest center of learning and residence of the Wallullah 
family and joined the lectures of Shah ‘Abd al-AzIz, Shah Rafi‘ Al-Dln, and Shah ‘Abd 
al-Qadir. Their teachings inspired him so much that he gave up shl‘ah faith and became a 
Sunm. 


In these times, the missionary activities of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid were at their 
zenith. This provided a good opportunity for the realization of Sayyid Awlad Hasan 
Khan’s ambitions. He therefore, became the novice of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. When 
Ahmad Shahid mobilized his mujahidin for jihad against the Sikhs in the frontier, Awlad 
Hasan Khan accompanied him Afghanistan, where he worked as a missionary and made 
many converts to Islam. He was a pious man. He inherited considerable wealth from his 
father, but he did not accept it because he was of the opinion that a Sunm son could not 
legally inherit the property of Shl‘ah father. It is reported that Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 
once asked him: 

O Sayyid brother! Why did you not take the property of your brother? If you 
possessed that large amount of money today, it would have been invested for the welfare 
of the Muslims” He replied: Sir, I left the money, because my father was a Shl‘ah. He 
accumulated considerable wealth, and constructed many buildings, to exhibit his wealth 
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and gain popularity. I do not know whether he earned this money by fair or unfair means. 
If he earned it by unfair means, it is obviously unacceptable; if by fair means Allah 
bestowed me with the wealth of knowledge instead, and made me independent of it. 16 

Sayyid Awlad Hasan Khan wrote many books, among them Risalah-i-Tauhid, 
Risalah dar Adab wa Wa z, Hidayat al-Mu’mimn, TaqvTyyat al-Yaqin, Nur al-Wafa’ min 
Mir’at al- Safa’, and Rah-i-Jannat. Taking into account the political and religious 
condition of Muslims, the importance of these books, especially Hidayat al-Mu ’mimn, 
could not be underestimated. 

Sayyid Awlad Hasan Khan had married Najb al-Nisa’ the daughter of mufti 
Muhammad ‘Awd who gave birth to five children- two sons: Sayyid Ahmad Hasan, nom 
de plum ‘ArshT’ and Sayyid Siddlque Hasan, and three daughters: Fatimah, Maryam and 
Muhamadl. 17 

Sayyid Ahmad Hasan Arashi, Ahmad Hasan, the elder brother of Muhammad Siddlque 
Hasan, was born in Kanauj in 1246/1830. His father died when he was seven years of 
age. His mother arranged his elementary education at home. When he grew up, he made 
several journeys to various part of India in pursuit of further education. He went to Delhi, 
where he read HadTth and TafsTr from Shah ‘Abd al-Ghanl, son of Shah WalTullah, and 
got sanad from him, he was a ghayr muqllid (one who does not follow any of the four 
school of thought in Islamic jurisprudence) and wrote many pamphlets against taqlTd. He 
was an intelligent, poet and could write poetry in Arabic, Persian and Urdu very well. He 
died in Baroda in 1277/1860 on his way to Makkah. 19 

Thus, we can say, the ancestors of Muhammad Sidddique Hasan Khan were 
distinguished, if not always wealthy. They believed in Islam and, hence dedicated their 
lives to teach it to others. For example, Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht spent most of 
his life in learning, teaching and making convert to Islam. The family members were also 
prominent as statesman and administrators. Sayyid Jalal Thalith, so impressed Bahlul 
LodhI with his piety and strength of character that, to obtain his blessing, Bahlul LodhI 
presented him with a handsome jagfr. Muahammad Siddlque Hasan Khan’s father, 
Sayyid Awlad Hasan Khan, proved a man of strong character. He rejected the property of 
his father believing that it was unlawful for him to inherit it. For him not riches but 
knowledge was the greatest wealth. 
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Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 


Early life and Education 

Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan was born on Sunday 19 Jumadl al-Awwal 

1248/1832 in the house of his maternal grandfather in Bareily near Kanauj.' His father 

died when he was five years old; and the entire responsibility of the family fell on his 

mother’s shoulders. His father left nothing behind except a small collection of books and 

impoverished family of five children. Under these circumstances, it was extremely 

difficult to his mother to educate her son as she would wish. However, she arranged his 

basic education with Imam of the village mosque, and taught Muhammad Siddlque 

Hasan Khan the fundamentals of Islam: prayer, recitation of the Qur’an and a few 

traditional Persian pamphlets herself. He got some classes from his brother as well, but 

he was not satisfied with this limited range of topics of education and determined to go 

21 

out and pursue further studies.' 

In order to give Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan a good education, Sayyid 
Ahmad ‘Ali FarrukhabadI, one of his father’s friends, took the young boy to 
Farrukhabad, where he read Arabic grammar. While studying in Farrukhabad, 
Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan met another of his father’s friend MaulavT Mardan 
‘All, whose disciples took him to Kanpur, believing that he would find better 
opportunities for continuing studies there. Here he associated with ‘ulema’, poets, saints 
and politicians and visited many shrines and important places. At Kanpur in 1269/1852, 
Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan met another of his father’s friends QadI Kallu, who 
took him to Delhi, where he became the pupil of mufti $adr al-Din Khan. He remained 
under his supervision for about two years and read preliminary works in logic, 
philosophy and fiqh. He also read most of Sahih a I-Bukhari, some portions of tafslr al- 
Baydavl, and Arabic literature. Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan being of a poor family 
could not prolong his stay with Sahib and, after getting a sanad from him, returned to 
Kanauj 1270/1853. 22 

His Teachers 

The other ‘ulema’ from whom Siddlque Hasan Khan got educated they are 
following. 
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Shaikh Zain al-‘Abdin, Maulana Husain ibn Mohsin al-Ansan al-Hadidi, 
MaulavT Abd al-Haque BanarsI, Shaikh Muhammad Yaqub DehlavT, Hakim Asgar 
Husain Farrukhabad and Sayyid Nauman Khair al-Dln Alusl. 

Earning of Livelihood 

Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan was mindful of tremendous responsibilities he 
laid on his mother; and in order to free her from them, he set off for Bhopal in search of 
service. He reached Bhopal in the last quarter of the year 1271/1854 and, knowing 
nobody, he had to stay in a rented house there. No one could introduce him to the 
malikah or the prime minister. He then wrote an application to Sayyid Jamal al-Dln 
Khan, the madar al-mahamm (equivalent to prime minister) of Bhopal, on his own 
initiative. Jamal al-Dln Khan, after learning his background and recollecting his father’s 
services for Islam respected him and introduced him to his colleagues in the Bhopal 
administration with the full support of Sayyid ‘Abbas ‘All Chiryakotl, Muhammad 
Siddlque Hsaan Khan was appointed a special attendant of Jamal al-Dln Khan. 24 

Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan proves to be a hard working man. During 
office hours, he was keen and dutiful; in his leisure time he preached occasionally in the 
mosque of Ibrahim Khan nearby. He was paid Rs. 30 p.m. which, to him, did not seem 
an encouraging return for the services he was rendering to the state, and even insufficient 
for the requirements of his family. He was about to resign when luckily the post of a 
secretary became vacant, and he was promoted to it. The title of Mir DabTr was 
conferred upon him as well. His pay was increased to Rs. 50 p.m. But he did not remain 
long in this post. One day he differed with maulavl ‘Abbas ‘All Chiryakotl on the 
unlawfulness of smoking. This controversy ultimately caused his dismissal. He left 
Bhopal and set off towards Kanauj. On his way to Kanauj, he came to Hoshangabad, 
where he fell ill. After recovery he left Hashangabad and came to Kanpur in the 
beginning of 1273/ end of 1856 or the first quarter of 1857. This time another catastrophe 
befell him. The revolt of 1857 broke out. Under difficult circumstances he managed to 
join his family at Kanauj, which place had seemed beyond the reach of war enwrapped 
Kanauj as well, and the entire village was razed to the ground. The situation deteriorated 
further when he and his family were taken away by some of his father’s friends to 
Maydanpur (Bilgram), situated between Kanauj and the Ganges. Muhammad Siddlque 
Hasan Khan’s friends, having lost their possessions in the war, could not help them 
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much. However they provided his family with whatever facilities they could afford. 
These were distressing days for all of them. The family had neither sufficient food to eat 
nor adequate clothing. Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan had only one suit, and that was 
made of many pieces mended together, but he did not lose heart. He had such a 
tremendous attachment to learning that even doing those dark hours he continued 
committing the Qur ’an to memory. When the war slackened its grip, the family came to 

25 

Mirzapur in 1274/1857 and stayed with Akbar ‘All Khan, another friend of his father." 

In these tragic circumstances, he received a letter from Sikandar Begum, the ruler 
of Bhopal, in which she invited him, to Bhopal to work for her. He accepted the 
invitation and set out at once for Bhopal. However, the rainy season delayed him, and 
when reached the state, he found that his old enemies-Chiryakotl and his followers has 

instigated the Begum against him. She was reluctant to fulfill her pledge which she had 

26 

made in her letter to him. 

In this state of frustration and disappointment he went to Tonk, where he arrived 
on 11 Rabi‘al-Akhir, 1275/18 November 1858, and stayed with the relatives of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid. Wazir al-Dawlah, the son of Amir al-Dawlah, Nawab Muhammad 
Amir Khan, the ruler of Tonk, offered him a job at Rs. 50 p.m. which he accepted. 
However, this did not provide Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan with sufficient support 
for his family, and he was not happy in Tonk. After eight months of service with Amir, 
Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan applied for four month leave, which was granted. This 
coincided with another of gleam of hope-he received two letters from Bhopal-one from 
Sayyid Jamal-Dln Khan, the prime minister, and other from the Begum, who after 
discovering the intrigues of his opponent him, renewed her invitation to him. 

He returned Bhopal in a state of ambiguity on 20 th Dhu al-Hijjah 1275/21th July 
1859, and arrived there on 10 Muharram 1276/9 August 1859. This time the Begum 
received him well apologized for what he had suffered on her account. She granted him 
travelling allowances as well. The Begum commissioned Muhammad Siddlque Hasan 
Khan for writing the history of Bhopal, a first attempt of its kind. Although his pay was 
only Rs 70, his future prospects were encouraging. His appointment marked the end of 
his suffering and the beginning of the new life. His ability and honesty turned his 
fortunes more favorable and on 25 Sha‘ban 1277/ 14 October 1860, he married Zaklyyah 
Begum, the eldest daughter of Sayyid Jamal al-Dln Khan, the prime minister of Bhopal. 
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From now he became one of the most important office bearers of the Bhopal state. This 
union resulted, three children—two sons: Sayyid Nur al-Hasan Khan and Abu al-Nasr 
Sayyid ‘All Hasan Khan, and one daughter Safiyyah. 

A few years after he had settled in Bhopal, his mother and sisters joined him. 
This family reunion marked the beginning of the happiest period of his life. 
Unfortunately this did not last long, for within six month of their arrival in Bhopal, his 
mother and sisters had all died. It was a terrible shock for Muhammad Siddlque Hasan 
Khan, but Sikandar Begum’s motherly love and consolation helped him to endure it. 
Besides he had experienced adversity before, and these tragedies, encompassing 
humanity as a whole did not discourage him. He continued to do his job well and gave no 
opportunity to any of his superiors to complain against him, and he was popular among 
his colleagues. 

Pilgrimage 

In 1285/1868 when Shah Jahan Begum took over as ruler, Muhammad Siddlque 
Hasan Khan sought her pennission to make the pilgrimage to Makkah, to which he has 
been looking forward for many years, after making careful preparations Muhammad 
Siddlque Hasan Khan left Bhopal on Monday, 27 Sha‘ban 1285/13 December 1868, and 
arrived at Bombay, he stayed here for twelve days, and on 9 Ramadan 1285, before asr 
prayer the ship named “ Fath al- sultan” sailed for Jeddah. After seventeen days of hard 
voyage, the ship touched Hudaydah (Yaman), seaport on Sunday, 26 Ramadan 1285. 
During this voyage, Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan, although suffering from sea¬ 
sickness, utilized most of his time in reading, writing and transcribed al-Sdrim al- Manki, 
the work of Hafiz Qudamah al- MaqdisT (d. 682/1283). 30 As the ship berthed at 
Hudaydah for a few days, he availed himself of this opportunity to visit his friends 
Husain ibn Mohsin, a prolific scholar of the time, and Shaikh Zain al-‘Abidin. He 
remained with them for twelve days, during this time he studied some HadTth literature 
with Husain ibn Mohsin. Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan copied as much as he could. 
He also read some works of Muhammad ibn IsmaTl al-Amlr al-Yamanl and transcribed 

31 

many extracts from them. These letters he found particularly illuminating. 

His ship left Hudaydah on 10 Shawwal 1285. Even on this voyage, he continued 
his literary activities and studied the books he had brought in Hudaydah: Iqtida ’ al-Sirat 
al-Mustaqim, Irshad al-Fuhul, Nayl al-Awtar, and Fath al-Qadir, the works of ibn 
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Taimlyyah and ShawkanI, respectively. On 4 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, the ship arrived at MTqat, 
where took bath, put on his Ihram and made his intention for Hajj. The ship though 
delayed owing to a slight break down, touched Jeddah seaport on Sunday, 9 Dhu al- 
Qa‘dah 1285/5 March 1889. In Jeddah he stayed for three days and on Wednesday, 12 
Dhu al-Qa‘dah/8 March he left for Makkah. After completing the necessary rites of Hajj 
in Makkah, he left for Medina on 15 Safar 12 86/ 27 May 1869, and arrived there after 
twenty days of hard journey on camel across 400 kilometers of desert. He spent a week 
at Medina during which time he visited the various sites of important land marks of 
Islam. From Medina he returned to Makkah and perfonned the Umrah. After that, he 
boarded the ship named ‘Fayd al-Bari and arrived at Bombay on 12 JumadI al 
Awwall286/ 1869. The total period was to be eight months and seven or eight days in 

'X') 

perfonning the Hajj. 

Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan retuned to Bhopal, where for many years he 
had been an honored servant of the state. He was becoming more proficient and trusted 
in the eyes of the Begum, and on his return from Hajj, Shah Jahan Begum, the ruling 
Malikah, honored him by appointing him Mudir (Vice-Chancellor) of Sulaimanlyah 

IT 

schools. This post, which he liked most, did not last long and after, he was promoted to 
the post of Mir MunshT (i.e. the Begum’s personal secretary). The titles of MJr DabTr and 
Khan were conferred upon him. 

Second Marriage 

In 1288/1871, he married Shah Jahan Begum, the ruler of Bhopal, with approval 
of the British government 34 . Why did the Begum select Muhammad Siddlque Hasan 
Khan? 


Shah Jahan commented on her marriage poetically in a chronogram celebrating 
the event. The verse was included in her diwan of Persian and Urdu verse, published in 
Kanpur two years later: 

I arranged, at God's order, my second nuptial bond; 

With Siddlque Hasan Khan of the Saiyyids, a conjunction; 

From the lips of Shah Jahan Begum, shirin [“sweet,” her pen name] 

Hear this: Of the sun and the moon, a conjunction (iqtiraan).35 

“I arranged” the marriage, she says, whereas the first time her mother had done 
so. This may be a second marriage, but it is “at God's order”. Siddlque, she asserts, is a 
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Sayyid, not a Pathan like the ruling family: it is understood that descent from the Prophet 
is a mark of excellence. And the union is a heavenly conjunction, the overlap of sun and 
moon. The conjunction is the prelude to the auspicious crescent of both Muslim and 
Hindu thought, symbol of new beginnings. Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan also had 
been loyal servant in the Bhopal state for seventeen years and had given no chance to 
anybody complained against him. 

Now that Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan was the husband of the Begum, it 
was damaging to her dignity that her husband should remain a junior officer. She 
therefore, determined to raise him to the position of fonner husband, BaqI Muhammad 
Khan. To start with, she abolished the post Mir Dabir and merged it into the post of 
Mu'tamad al-Mahamm on Monday 21 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1288/10 July 1871, she held a 
durbar in which she conferred upon Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan the dignity of 
Mu ‘tamad Mahamm with its titles, privileges and a jagir worth Rs. 24,000 a year. On 
this occasion Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan addressed the gathering in these words: 

Thanks to Allah who rewarded my sincerity, efficiency and industry with 
increase my prestige and honor through my livelihood in the hands of a beneficent 
person whose favors have encompassed all those who are present here, and who are very 
thankful to for her favors; peace be upon the Apostle of Allah who adorned his Ummah 
with excellent character- honesty, faithfulness, obedience, punctuality, efficiency, and 
sense of duty and justice- and freed from bad ones-treachery, deception, bribery, stealing, 
cruelty and justice. Then I thank the grand Begum, Nawab Shah Jahan, the crown of the 
Bhopal state, who bestowed upon me first the post of Mir Dabir and the Mu ‘tamad al- 
Mahamm with its titles, privileges and above all responsibilities. She has obliged me so 
much with her boundless favors that I can hardly repay it with my meager services to her 
state. I deem it my duty to work for the good name of her state and be faithful to a well- 
wisher of her kingdom and children throughout my life. In this gigantic task I humbly 
seek the help of the Almighty God and pray for the long life of the Begum and her 
people. 39 

The Begum was still not satisfied with the position of her husband and, therefore, 
prevailed upon the British officials to obtain for her husband the other titles enjoyed by 
her fonner husband. 40 The Begum wrote to Colonel J.W. Osborne, the Political Agent 
on 24 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1288/2 February 1872, requesting him to grant her husband the same 
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titles and privileges as those conferred upon her fonner husband. 41 She particularly 
wanted him to enjoy the titles of Nawab , accompanied by the word Nazir al-Dawlah; 
Khila ‘t; a salute of seventeen gun on his arrival at, and departure from Bhopal; the right 
to meet British officials formally; receive nadhar fi.e. a gift as a token of obedience and 
loyalty) from the Bhopal Army and officials on the eve of his decoration with Khila‘t; 
and to be received at Khan bridge by an assistant Political Agent from Hoshangabad and 
at Budhwara gate by a chief secretary on behalf of the Indore and Sehore Agencies. 42 
Further, the British Resident and Agent would pay official visit to him at his lodging 
when they arrived or departed from Bhopal. 43 The political Agent to the Governor 
General, Central India, who transmitted it to the Viceroy for his final consideration. The 
Begum’s application was accepted, and she received a written official reply dated 18 
Rajab 1289/21 September 1872. A state Durbar was held in Jahanglrabad Place on 11 
Sha‘banl289/14 October, 1872 in which the Viceroy, the other British officials and 
dignitaries participated. The titles were conferred upon Muhammad Siddlque Hasan 
Khan according to the wishes of the Begum. 44 It was already known to the state that the 
British Government deemed it desirable to confer upon the Nawab several titles and 
honors. A darbar was summoned on 15 October 1872, for that particular purpose. 
Siddlque Hasan Khan was formally given the title of Nawab Wala-Jah Amir al-Mulk 
and, like Umrao Doulah, accorded a 17 gun salute at home. This is the purport of the 
dispatch. 

Before this, on the 17 September of this year, your highness was appraised of the 
joyful intelligence that the British Government had consented to confer the title of 
Nawab and a Khila‘t on Nawab Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan, your beloved 
husband. Accordingly, to-day it is my pleasing and agreeable duty, in the presence of this 
joyful assembly, which has been convened to witness this auspicious event, to confer on 
the Nawab the Khila‘t and title which have been bestowed on him by the British 
government, and I hereby proclaim before the assembled nobles and officers of the 
Bhopal state, that the title of the Nawab Walajah Amir al-Mulk, and of a Khila‘t suited to 
this exalted rank, have been conferred on the Nawab by the British government, and that 
illustrious government has sanctioned all the marks of distinction appertaining to this 
rank. It is proper and expedient that the members of the ruling family, the nobles and 
officers of state, should cordially observe the marks of respect and honor such as fonner 
Nawabs of Bhopal enjoyed; and that the Nawab, in gratitude for this splendid boon 
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bestowed on him by the British government, should endeavor to increase the good 
reputation of the people with all his talents and ability. 

It is open to your Highness and the Nawab to maintain the prosperity and 
progress of this states, which is already a pattern of good management to other states, 
and to continue on that path of progress already so well commenced. I now conclude 
these remarks with this prayer, that the Khila 7 and title may prove a blessing and 
happiness to Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan and to your highness, as well as to all the 
nobles of this state, and that the attainment of this lofty rank by the Nawab may continue 
to be a matter of congratulation to your highness and to all your family and to the 
officers of this state. Dated the 15 October 1872. 43 

Over joeys at the British government’s decision, the love-lore Shah Jahan, 
dressed up her husband in a brocade sherwarii, covered him with jewelers, mounted him 
on an elephant and, with the 17 gun royal salute booming over the ramparts of Fatahgarh 
Fort, made him lead a ceremonial procession through the city, having ordered her 
subjects to rejoice at the happy. 46 

After obtaining these titles and honors for her husband, the Begum availed herself 
of every opportunity to increase the honor and prestige of the Nawab. To make him her 
representative in official engagement, the Begum wrote to the Political Agent: 

The Deposition of the Nawab of Bhopal 

Besides their administrative duties, the Nawab and the Begum were well aware of 
their literary responsibilities. As a Muslim principality, Bhopal had attracted many 
scholars, writers and poets. The Nawab himself a great literary man, patronized and 
encouraged literary activities in the royal court and under his influence a large number of 
works were published in different languages and in different fields. But these literary 
activities came to an end on 21 March 1881, when the British government accused the 
Nawab of publishing seditious material. In particular, the British claimed that books like 
Hidayat al-Sa’il, Iqtirab al-Sa‘ah, and Mawa‘izah Hasanah were likely to instigate 
Indian Muslims to raise a jihad against the British government. 47 The Viceroy reported to 
the Secretary of state that it has lately come to our knowledge that Muhammad Siddlque 
Hasan Khan, the husband of the Begum of Bhopal, has been for some time actively 
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engaged in the propagation of religious pamphlets of a kind calculated to encourage 
religious fanaticism. 48 

In 1885 the government again accused the Nawab of Bhopal of sedition, and on 
17 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1302/28 August 1885, he was deposed. 49 

Allegations 

The following allegations were made on Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan: 

I. For waging jihad against the English 

II. Propagation of Wahhabi school of thought 

III. Forcing the Begum to retire behind pardah and taken control over the state 

IV. Removable of efficient persons from state machinery and replaced them by his 
relatives 

V. Creating the differences between Nawab Shah Jahan Begum and princesses 
Sultan Jahan Begum 

Now we will examine all these allegations, which were made on Nawab 
Siddlque Hasan Khan one by one. 

Firstly, the old allegation that the Nawab published treasonable material through 
which he induced Indian Muslims to wage jihad against the English, and that he proved 
himself traitor of the British government was resurrected. 50 But this was no more true 
than it had been 1881. The Nawab’s critics concentrated their attack on five specific 
books: Mawa‘izah Hasan ah, Hidayat al-Sa’il, Ghirbal, Tarjumdn-i-Wahhabiyyah, and 
Iqtirab Sa ‘ah. A thorough examination of these books reveals that most of the writings 
are translations and abridgment of the works of other scholars and that the charges are 
untrue. 51 

On the other hand, these works were written between 1872 and 1877, a period in 
which the Nawab enjoyed full confidence of the English authorities. Moreover, when his 
attention was drawn to the materials being objection, he started to clarify his position and 
even went so far as to apologies for it. “ In his other works the Nawab stressed that India 
was dar al-Islam and that jihad against the English authority was unlawful. He even 
criticized those who participated in the revolt of 1857 against the English. 54 Thus it 
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seems unlikely that he wrote his books with the purpose of creating revolt against the 
English anywhere. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was accused for the propagation of the Wahhabi 
school of thought. The Nawab’s Tarjuman-i-Wahhabiyyah presents a true picture of 
Wahhabism. The author exposed Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- Wahhab and his creed in their 
real perspective. Muhammad Siddlque Hasan Khan denied in innumerable place the 
accusation of being a Wahhabi. The curious thing in this respect is that the tenn 
“Wahhabi' has been used in different senses. In some places a Wahhabi is one who stops 
people for showing undue respect to the tombs of pir and saints; 55 in other places a 
Wahhabi is he who keeps his trousers above his ankle, does not shave his beard, offers 
prayers and keep fast. 56 In some places a Wahhabi is one who is not prepared to consider 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilanl (d.561/1165) as his helper; 57 while in other places a Wahhabi is 
one who does not follow any of the four a ’immah . 5S There seem no specific criteria for 
the title of “Wahhabism Accordingly, the Nawab cannot be considered a Wahhabi, if 
he is to be considered a Wahhabi, then Ibn Taimlyyah, Ibn Qayyim al- Jawzlyyah, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shawkanl and Shah Wallullah and his sons must also be called 
Wahhabis, and this is unacceptable. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was also accused for the forcing of the Begum to 
retire behind pardah and taken control over the state, an answer to this charge could have 
been produced quite easily if Indian culture and traditions had been considering. 
According to this tradition a woman should retired in seclusion or observed pardah when 
she married or her engagement took place. The Begum has an Indian woman and she 
observed this traditions. But just because she kept pardah did not mean that she was 
completely dissociated from the running of the state. She was a woman of great skill and 
resource and, although in pardah, she supervised state affairs herself. 59 The Nawab was 
merely an adviser and public representative of the Begum in official matters. He was 
bound to act as the Begum wished him to do. He had no official authority to exercise 
absolute power in the running of the state. If he had any say in state affairs, it was the 
outcome of a legal marriage and understanding between a faithful wife and a reliable 
husband. It seems unbelievable that a man who remains in the state machinery for a long 
time, occupies key posts on account of his ability and efficiency and is considered 
suitable to be Begum’s husband and is honored with the title of Nawab, would have been 
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so ungrateful as to lock his wife behind doors and control the levers of power himself. If 
he had dispossessed his wife, why did the Begum herself defend the charges, and remain 
loyal to him during the difficult times that followed. 60 

The allegation that he removed efficient persons from the state machinery and 
replaced them by his relatives can be justified. 61 His only family, his sons and even they 
had jaglr from the state without any service. The possibility that he replaced the old staff 
by people of a like mind to himself cannot be ruled out. He had as his literary advisers all 
these persons who were more or less Ahl-i-HadTth or else their line of coincided with that 
of Nawab. When he was deposed in 1885, it is reported that all these persons were 
replaced by sunm gi/(/at_(Hanafi judges). 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was also accused for the creating the differences 
between Nawab Shah Jahan Begum and princess Sultan Jahan Begum, its facts that an 
Indian family life, a step-father or mother is generally disliked by step-sons and 
daughters. The prejudicial attitude of the Begum’s daughter to the Nawab can be 
explained in terms of the Begum’s marriage with the Nawab. The Begum’s daughter 
Sultan Jahan was afraid of her possible exclusion from the throne and so she tried her 
best to exert her influence upon the British authorities to dismiss him. 

Sultan Jahan Begum thus joined with some opponents of the Nawab to 
misrepresent him ideas to British officials. They carried on their enmity against the 
Nawab by misinterpreting his views to the English authorities when they failed by the 
use of other possible method. The ShTah appears to have been in the front line in this 

/TO 

struggle. His writings misinterpreted, and without adequate investigation Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the Political Agent, became one of his severest opponents, and recommended to 
the Viceroy the death sentence for the Nawab or transportation for life. 

Aftermath of the Deposition 

After the deposition, the Nawab was put to house imprisonment in Nur Mahall, 
his private residence. He was not allowed to meet the Begum during the day, but he was 
pennitted to spend the night with her at Taj Mahall. 64 

After eight months the Begum, believing that her husband was innocent, arranged 
a visit to Calcutta to see Lord Dufferin, the then Viceroy of India, to ameliorate his 
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condition. 63 She was received with state honor and salutation. In her formal discussion 
with the Viceroy, she expressed her feeling about the intolerable of her husband and 
requested him to end his confinement. The Viceroy promised that he would consider her 
request sympathetically and do whatever he could. He adjusted the Nawab’s sentence to 
allow him to stay with the Begum in Taj Mahall instead of Nur Mahall. 66 

This was, however, the most miserable part of the Nawab’s life. He had no 
friends except the Begum; even she was powerless to do anything for him. 
Unfortunately, it is the nature of Indian people that as long as a man occupies an 
important post in society, every one respects him; and when he is no more in that post, he 
is completely forgotten. 

However, the Nawab was a man of international acclaim and had a few devoted 
friends. These friends, although they could not help him practically, were of strong 
conviction that everything emanates from Allah and no human being, can avert the 
course of God’s will. One of his strong supporter MaulavT ‘Ubaid Allah, the author of 
Tuhfat al-Hind, wrote him a letter, saying, 

“You are an impudent man, and this kind of incident should not discourage you. 
My dear! Judge yourself properly, and be mindful of the fact that you are the descendant 
and heir of the Prophet^. You are the reformer of Dm, renovator of the Sunnah, and the 
omitter of sinful innovations. If the title of the Nawab no more there, it should not matter 
to you because the title of being of heir of Prophet#! is enough for you. If you possess no 
longer the title of Amir Mulk Walajah, the title of Amir al-Mu ’mimn is already with you. 
If you no more in the service of the state, the duty of serving the cause of Islam is still 
there. You have lost power and position no doubt, but consider it like lose the dirt of 
body by washing it. You do not worry, because the strength of man’s character is judged 
in harsh conditions. Demonstrate a sense of steadfastness by accepting the situation in 
cheerful mood God has got very important things done through you, and none can 
compete with you in this By saying so, I do not mean that you should give up hope of 
turning worse things into bitter; and remember, you are not alone in this struggle. We are 
with you, because upon your rise and fall depends the rise and fall of Ahl al-Sunnat wa 7 
Jamma 7. We would pray that God may guide your enemies to the right path of justice, or 
else harass them with the service of Dm, and never allow any idea of disappointment 

67 

enter into your mind and hurt you. 
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About the loss of titles, the Nawab himself wrote: I was considering the title of 
the Nawab as a curse of God, and of Amir al-Mulk Walajah as an instrument of 
destruction on the Day of Resurrection. I told the Begum again and again that I was 
never happy with the titles I got; but she compelled me to accept them. She once went so 
far as to propose to me to make me a pennanent ruler with the pennission of the British 

/TO 

Government. But I prevailed upon her and stopped her from doing so. 

The Begum was an intelligent woman, tried his best to convince the state 
officials, including the opposing royal faction Sultan Jahan Begum and his party, that the 
loyalties of the Nawab with the state and the royal family were unquestioned. She also 
made clear to them that the Nawab, with her advice, dissociated himself from the state 
affairs, because she did not want him involved in further troubles. However, she said, he 
accompanied her for fifteen years and performed his duties as efficiently as he could. He 
did not do anything with his own free will, for whatever did, he did with her pennission. 
Therefore, it should be quite clear to all concerned that his accounts regarding the state 
administration were closed. She issued a massive, stating that the Nawab owed nothing 
to the state, and nobody could, in future, legally sue him for any official mis-happening 
whatsoever. 69 

His deposition did not tenninate his literary activities completely. His physical 
decline however, retarded them considerable. And these activities came to a standstill 
when dropsy attacked him seriously. This illness lasted a few months till it caused his 
death on Thursday, 29 Jumad al-Akhir 1307/1890. 70 

‘All Hasan Khan, his younger son, reported the last moments of his life: 

Nine hours before he was going to die, he asked QadI Dhu al-Fiqar Ahmad 
Bhopali whether the book Muqalat al-Ihsan, the translation of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gllanl’s 
work Futuh al-Ghayb, was printed and returned or not. QadI Ahmad replied that the 
proof had come, was corrected and sent back, and that the book would soon be 
published. Then, raising his head, he asked about the date QadI Ahmad replied that the 
date was the 29 of Jumad al-Akhir 1307. On learning this, he said, the month is over, and 
our book is completed. After that he fainted. At midnight, he asked about the time. We 
replied that it was one o’clock in the morning. On hearing this, he kept quit. After half an 
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hour, he raised his head and said, ‘I like to meet God’. Then he asked for water, but no 
sooner was drop of water put into his mouth then he breathed his last. 

At one o’clock in the morning, his funeral ceremony was performed with simple 
Islamic traditions, as he always wished and worked for. He was buried in his family 
cemetery near Nazar Bagh, the garden of Qudsiyah Begum. 71 

After his death, the Begum prevailed upon the government of India to allow her 
husband to be known as the ‘Tate Nawab ”. Lord landsdowne, the then Viceroy, granted 
her request and, on 29 Dhu al-Hijjah 1307/12 August 1890, issued an order, stating 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the government of India has acceded to 
your highness’s request that your late husband may be referred to in official documents 
and correspondence as the late Nawab and husband of the ruler. 

The Nawab spent his entire life in serving the cause of Islam. He did whatever he 
could to convey to the people the true teachings as he understood of the Qur’an and 
HadTth. For this he published a considerable number of books in various languages and 
arranged their free distribution among the people. He also sent his publications to various 
scholars in different parts of the world and introduced his ideas to them. He seems to be 
the first man who encouraged students to memorize the Sahih al-BukharT and Bulugh al- 
Maram. He sanctioned grants for those who committed themselves to this task; and Abu 
Yahya Imam Khan Nawsheravi reported that two persons- of the names of Maulavi ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab DihlavT and Maulavi ‘Abd al-Tawab Ghaznavl- memorized Sahih al-Bukhan, 
who the Nawab prized with Rs. 1000 each. 

He also tried his best to eliminate certain unfortunate customs and traditions from 
Muslim society. Although he met severe oppositions in so doing, he never gave away to 
any outside power of whatever might it was. He first introduced these reforms into his 
own family, and this was the reason that when he stopped unnecessary celebrations on 
the eve of Sultan Jahan Begum’s son’s nashrah and circumcision ceremonies, she took it 
seriously considering the Nawab as her deserter. 74 

He also established an institution called Madrasah-i-SiddTque (the school of the 
Nawab) for education the poor and unprotected children, financing it from his private 
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jagir. After his death, the Begum took this institution in her own protection, built a new 
block for it near the Late Nawab’s tomb and sanctioned its finances from the state 
treasury. 75 He also arranged the marriage of those young boys and girls who had no 
protection whatever. In short, he utilized all available opportunities to improve the social 
and religious condition of Muslims in India in particular and throughout the world in 
general. 76 

Conclusion 

In brief, we can say that the Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was born in the family 
of Islamic scholars. Those scholar’s thoughts influenced Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 
for developing intellectual ability. Nawab Siddlque Hasan has endowed his own life for 
the propagating the teaching of Islam while delving into his life, it seems as if he spends 
his whole life according to some certain frame. Initially, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 
spends all his life vigor to gain knowledge and crossed each stage to conquer every front 
of Islamic knowledge. Later on, when his intellectual capacity developed in a concretized 
way and got access of the knowledge of Islamic studies, he superseded all his 
contemporaries in writing and delivering the lectures on the Qur ’an, Hadith, Fiqh, and 
Islamic history. 
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Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was a firm Sunni and a non-conformist ( ghayr 
muqallid) traditionalist. He belonged to the group of believers popularly known as Ahl-i- 
Hadtih, who emphasised mainly on four principles; Tawhid (unity of God); direct Ijtihad 
(in the Qur’an and Sunnah ); refuse to accept the authority any of the four orthodox 
Imams as binding and final; and eradicating from the society all un-Islamic customs and 
traditions. 1 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was a well-known propagator of the ideas of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith movement which was inspired by the school of thought of Shah Waliullah, 
who in the 18 th century, renewed the emphasis on the conventional study of Hadith, and 
raised his voice against the principle of taqlid in legal matters by justifying the principle 
of ijtihad, which gave Hadith the right of primacy over the rulings of the juristic schools. 
This particular trend in ShahWallullah’s thought became the initial point of Nawab 
Siddlque Hasan Khan’s religious thoughts. 2 He himself claimed to be a true follower of 
ShahWallullah. While writing his commentary on the treatise of faith written by 
ShahWallullah, the Nawab approved of his predecessor’s religious ideas and expressed 
his complete agreement with them in the following words: 

My faith is exactly like this (i.e., like the faith of Shah-Wali Allah), rather 
this is the faith of the entire Sunni community excepting difference of 
opinion in a few religious matters among some of them either out of 
partiality or out of fairness. 1 base my prayer on it as well as rely on it in my 
religious practices in both letter and spirit, as it is fully supported by the 
verses of the Qur’an and sayings of the Prophet. So whosoever builds his 
faith like this, he becomes a true follower of Islam. ’ 

Here it is worthy to mention that although there were several points of similarity 

between Ahl-i-Hadith scholars and the ‘ulama’ of Deoband, another group of orthodox 

thinkers who were also the product of ShahWallullah’s school of thought, yet they were 

distinguished from them so as the principle of ijtihad was concerned. The ‘ulema’ of 

Deoband were strict Hanafites, and in theological dogma they followed the Asha‘rite and 

Maturidi schools. The Ahl-i-Hadith scholars on the contrary did not follow any of the 

four juristic schools, nor did they affdiate themselves to any religious sect. The trend of 

religious thought of the Ahl-i-Hadith people has been illustratively described by Prof. 

Abdul ‘Aziz in the following words: 

The creed of these ‘ulema’ the Ahl-i Hadis, has been stated by Siddlque 
Hasan Khan as that of a group which does not follow, either in broad 
principles or in minutiae of canon law, any of the juristic schools, and which 
in theological dogma subscribes to the views of neither the Ash‘arites, nor 
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the MatuffdTs nor the Hanbalites, but binds itself to the clear injunctions of 
the Qur’an and the word and practice ( hadis and Sunna ) of the Prophet. In 
this respect he admits the likeness of the Ahl-i Hadis to the externalist 
Zahirits, with the difference that unlike the later they accept the Sufi doctrine 
of mystical illumination while rejecting the speculative excesses of Sufism. 4 

Being an eminent propagator of the ideas of Ahl-i-Hadith, Nawab Siddique 
Hasan Khan, begins introducing the word ‘Islam’ and claims that Islam is a complete 
code of conduct and universal way of life, and the true religion of the divine guidance of 
mankind. He further explains, that man throughout his history, has realised the existence 
of Superior Being—the Almighty Allah. As man is incompetent of directly realising or 
grasping the reality of Allah, He made Himself realised by revealing His Will through 
His chosen servants, the prophets. 5 With the passage of time, man found himself 
surrounded by numerous demands that multiplied his responsibilities. As man is more 
inclined by nature towards escaping responsibilities and getting his incessant demands 
granted, disruption and chaos in his ranks were unavoidable. In view of this fact Allah 
continuously revealed His Will in the forms of book, called Qur’an, and was considered 
to be the final source of Almighty’s Will. It is now Islam, which can be admitted as the 
final word of Allah, and which has the capability of guiding man in all circumstances at 
all times. To support his point of view, the Nawab cited a verse of the Qur’an: 

jA j Lip l)A5 

If anyone desires a religion other than Islam (submission to Allah), 
never will it be accepted of him; and in the Hereafter he will be in the ranks 
of those who have lost (all spiritual good) 6 

Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan led great emphasises upon the reading and 
understanding of the Qur’an and Hadith. The main purpose of the Qur’an is that it 
should be properly understood and acted upon as the Prophet, his Companions and other 
learned men understood and acted upon it. If the classical ‘ulema ’ have left something 
inexplicable, that should be accepted as it is. Intervention of individual opinions in the 
interpretation of the Qur’an and Hadith can hardly be admitted. The Qur’an and Hadith 
can provide rules and regulations for the entire structure of the human society, and there 
is no need for personal judgement to intervene. 7 


Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan believes that the Qur’an and Hadith, if acted upon 
properly, can deliver mankind from miseries of all kind, not only in this world but the 
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world to come. 8 These are good mediators between Allah and man, and there is no need 
for a third party {pirs and saints) for further consideration. He warned the people that 
they should neither show undue respect to pirs nor be overcome by their false miracles, 
because magicians and astrologers can apparently perform the same miracles as well, 
which are not miracles but simply professional feasts. Any institution of mysticism 
which contradicts the principles of the Qur’an and Hadlth is null and void. The Nawab 
further goes on to explain that the word Wall in Awliya’uhu ill-al-Muttaqun means any 
man who lives according to Will of Allah prescribed in the Qur’an and determined by 
His Prophet. There is no other criterion except this. Any man who sincerely executes 
three kinds of duties—(a) duties towards Allah: belief in unity of Allah, offering prayer 
five times a day, keeping fast, giving zakdh, and performing the pilgrimage to Makkah if 
he can afford it (b) duties towards oneself i.e., legal fulfilment of one’s genuine desires 
(c) duties towards human beings and other creatures of Allah—is the closest friend ( wall) 
of Allah. 9 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also feels very strong about amr bi’l-Ma‘ruf wa 
nahyl ‘an al-Munkar (enjoying good and forbidding evil). It is confirmed from the 
Hadlth given below: 


(jli fiAiJ a I f'-A (_^l p dil cJ ipt* ^jc. 
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Abu Sa ‘id al-Khudrl, reporting on the authority of the Prophet, says, that 
the Messenger of Allah said: Whoever of you saw the action disapproved by 
God should stop it by force; if he could not stop it, he should ask the 
wrongdoer to stop it; if he could not stop it by persuasion either, he should 
nurse strong feelings against it—the later is the mark of a week belief 


In the light of this Hadlth, he states that all possible avenues must be explored for 
the enhancement of good and curtailment of evil in the world. This goal can be achieved 
only if the massage of Islam is made prevalent over the entire structure of human society. 


Explaining the reality of life, the Nawab says that life in this world cannot be 
relied upon. Man, being mortal, does not know when to die. He therefore, should make 
the best use of every moment of his life which is at his disposal. Man should know that 
he is the Vicegerent of Allah on this earth. His purpose in life is to keep the world of 
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Allah in peace and order. Greed, illegal temptations, avarice, hatred, enmities and the 
like should perish, and love, sympathy, sincerity, and selflessness should flourish. Hence, 
life in this world is means for the achievement of this high purpose which crossing the 
limited interests of an individual will extend to all living beings on the surface of this 
planet. Worldly things can be made the best use of, but these are to be used as a 
conveyance for the execution of one’s responsibilities. If man confines his life simply to 
eating and other enjoyments and forgets about his triple responsibilities and duties 
aforementioned, he might lose the title of being the Crown of Creatures (Ashraf al- 
Makhluqat) 11 . 

Emphasising the importance of manual labour, Nawab says that man comes into 
this world naked and hungry. He gets food and other requirements of life without 
bothering about them. When he grows up, he is supposed to earn his own living. As 
everybody has a natural right to survive, he is required to observe his natural duty—to let 
others survive—as well. He should note that whatever ways and means he might explore 
for the satisfaction of his various desires; for their realisation he has to observe a defined 
code of conduct prescribed in Qur’an and the Sunnah. Islam encourages man to utilise 
and develop whatever potential capabilities Allah has bestowed upon him and the best 
way to achieve this purpose is their practical application in day to day life. He can best 
serve this purpose if he labours hard to earn his living. In Islam, says the Nawab, a 
profession in itself has no merits or demerits. It is the behaviour of man in regard to that 
profession and if conducted according to the law laid down by the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah , then it is meritorious, otherwise not. All professions are part and parcel of 
human existence and each one is as important as the other. Therefore, the question of 
superiority of one over the other should not arise. 12 

According to Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan each man is a pivot on which 
numerous human and other living beings depend. Man, as servant of Allah, has to 
observe his Master’s Will and make His world a peaceful and pleasant place to live in; as 
a human being, he has to keep himself healthy and wealthy; as a husband, he has to fulfil 
his duties towards his wife; as a father, he has to take care his children; as a son, he has 
to respect his parents and support them when they are too old to live by themselves; as a 
brother, he has to fulfil his duties toward his sisters and brothers; as a neighbour, he has 
to put the well-being of his neighbours before his own; as a servant, he has to be faithful 
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to his master and to be honest in execution of his duties; as a Vicegerent of Allah, he has 
to care for all living as well as non-living creatures of Allah. In short, whatever he is and 
whenever he is, he is supposed to subordinate his will to the Will of Allah that is the 
Qur’an and the SunnahP 

After setting out a complete code of conduct for an ideal life, the Nawab depicts 
the social and religious condition of the Indian Muslim society in particular and of the 
world in general and enumerates a few factors which, according to him, were bid‘at 
(innovations), and which, after finding their way into Muslim social order, gave a severe 
blow to the ideal living of the Muslims. Bid‘at were: Ibn Arabii’s theory of pantheism 
(Wahdat al-Wujiid ); the theory of Hulul (incarnation); showing undue respect to saints 
and pirs; and celebration of the birthday of the Prophet on the 12 th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 
hoping that it would result in good reward to them in the Hereafter. Likewise, holding 
large gatherings on the death anniversaries of saints and pirs; raising buildings on the 
shrines of pirs and saints; paying visits to the shrines of the Prophet, pirs and saints, 
hoping they would grand their request; putting fingers on one’s eyes and then kissing 
them whenever the name the Prophet, pirs or saints is mentioned; extravagance on the 
eve of wedding, marriage and circumcision; immoderate weeping, tearing clothes and 
beating oneself on the eve of one’s relative death; considering the second marriage of 
widows as an act of immodesty; extravagance in dowries; indulgence in the love of 
women and young boys; calling ‘All Husain, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilam, and Pir baba help in 
moments of difficulty; and keeping names like ‘Abd al-Nabi and ‘Abd al-Wakil etc. 14 

Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan was a sensible religious thinker. He was totally 
against all sorts of fitnah (aggression) and chaos in religious matters, because a perfect 
Muslim should never participate m fitnah, whether political or religious. Fitnah operates 
in a movement of tyranny and excess aimed at the undesirable, and might lead to 
unbelief, sin, disgrace, breakdown of morality and social turmoil. He was in favour of 
closing forever the chapter of politically motivated controversial issues in the house of 
Islam. He boldly criticised all those who indulged in ostentatious discussion on such 
issues which, instead of making them pious and religious, misled them and caused 
bitterness and enmity among the followers of different Muslim sects. For example, the 
issue of Khalifah, regarding which there was some differences of opinion among the 
Companions of the Prophet continues to be hotly debated, in spite of the fact that this has 
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already caused a great deal of bloodshed and bitterness among the Muslims. The Nawab 
was of the opinion that it was useless for the believers to enter into such controversial 
issues. Simultaneously, he enjoined upon them to keep mum in such matters and respect 
all the Companions, irrespective of the sect to which they belonged. ls 

Religious Ideas of Nawab 

TawhTd 

TawhTd is the first and most important pillar of Islam. Nawab Siddlque Hasan 
Khan, being an eminent exponent of the Ahl-i-Hadith ideas, spent his whole life in 
explaining and propagating the TawhTd (Oneness of Allah) and not calling towards any 
other aspect of the religion. The Nawab himself wrote 46 books on this subject including 
10 books in Urdu. Among the foremost and valuable book is al-Din al-Khalis. 16 
Therefore, some views from his compilations and sayings are taken into account. The 
son of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has mentioned his concept of TawhTd in his book 
“Afo ’athr-i-SiddTquT.” 

TawhTd means cleaning one’s soul from all except the truth that invigorate a 
sincere connection with Allah. When this happen than our soul does not lure and look 
behind all worldly things and motives, and then all the wills of logic, reasons and 
traditional narratives get away from our eyes, the only concern remains in the vision of 
Allah and nothing else. 17 

Nawab while explaining another definition of TawhTd says that it is attributing 
Oneness to Allah and describing Him as being One and Unique, with no partner or peer 
in His Essence and Attributes. 18 

After these definitions, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has divided TawhTd into 
two parts: TawhTd al- Rububiyyah (Oneness of Divine Lordship), TawhTd al- ‘Ibadah 
(Oneness of Divinity and Worship). 19 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was of the opinion that TawhTd al- Rububiyyah was 
never denied by Kuffar-i-Makkah (disbelievers of Makkah). The Arab Pagans amongst 
whom the Prophet was sent believed in TawhTd al- Rububiyyah. They believed in Allah 
to the extent that they declared Allah as the Supreme Lord. They acknowledged Him as 
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the Creator of the Universe and considered Him to be the Sovereign and the Provider of 
sustenance, as is clear from the verses, Allah says: 

auI Igjji aLj 4j lAli cU U>\ l ci ' ‘ 11 Lplj 

If indeed thou ask them who has created the heavens and the earth and 
subjected the sun and the moon (to His Law); they will certainly reply, 

“Allah. ” 20 

In spite of the Makkan’s confession of TawhTd and their knowledge of Allah, 
Allah classified them as disbelievers (Kuffar) and pagans ( Mushrikun ) simply because 
they worshiped other gods alongside Allah. 21 

Consequently, the most important aspect of TawhTd is that of TawhTd al- ‘Ibddah, 
maintaining the unity of Allah’s worship, and it is He alone who can grant benefit to man 
as a result of His worship. Furthermore, there is no need for any form of intercessor or 
intermediary between man and Allah. Allah emphasized the importance of directing 
worship to Him alone by pointing out that this was the main purpose of man’s creation 
and the essence of the message brought by all the Prophets. Allah says: 

tJj'ljC' V| • 'Vi-, Uj 

22 

I have only created jinns and men, that they may serve Me. 

According to the Nawab, the confirmation of TawhTd al-Tbadah conversely 
necessitates the denial of all forms of intercession or association of partners with Allah. 
If someone prays to the dead men seeking their influence on the lives of the living or the 
souls of those who passed away, they have associated a partner with Allah, because 
worship is being shared between Allah and his creation. 2 ’ 

Attributes of Allah 

According to Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, for the unity of Allah’s name and 
attributes, Allah must be referred to according to how He and his Prophet have described 
Him, without explaining away His names and attributes by giving them meanings other 
than their obvious meaning. The ‘ulama’ were divided in two groups in this regard. 
Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan like his predecessors Ahmad bin Hanbal (d. 855), Imam 
ShafTT (d. 819), Imam RazI (1149-1209), and Ibn Taimlyyah (1236-1328), argues that 
the Attributes of Allah are one of allegorical ( mutashabihat ) and therefore, are 
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inexplicable. 24 While, other rationalists ( muttakallimun ) Imam Ghazali (1058-1111), and 
ShahWaliullah (1703-1764) contented that the Attributes of Allah are explicable if they 
studied in their proper context. 2 ^ They further argue that Allah in no circumstances 
imposes upon his people such revelation as they are not supposed to understand. 26 The 
difference of opinions is due to the different approach to the combination of clauses of a 
verse of Qur’an, which reads as: 


Laj Ajc. aj LiAi T*\l ^3 j kul VI Lgj 
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“And none knows its interpretation save Allah, and those who firmly 
rooted in knowledge. They say: We believe in it, it is all from our Lord. And 
none mind except men of understanding” 21 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan does not favour the use of reason in the 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. He believes that the Prophet has explained 
everything, and if there is anything ambiguous, that should be believed in as such. 
According to Nawab, the Attributes of Allah cannot be interpreted but are to be believed 
in. For example, he has mentioned in support of it in his book Hujaj al-Kardmah. The 
being of Allah is one of mutshahbihat (allegorical), and is to be believed in, 
corresponding to whatever Allah and His Messenger mean by it. 28 Nawab Siddlque 
Hasan Khan says that the statement of the learned scholars revealed to me that they also 
believe in the non-interpretation of the Attributes of Allah; and this is what the 
companions of the Prophet and other knowledgeable believes in. 29 


I mam ah 

Its English version Imamate is used to describe the office of the Imam. In works 
of Muslim jurisprudence, both Shia‘and Sunni, the leader of the Muslim state is referred 
to as the Imam. The term Imam is also used in other religious contexts such as a prayer- 
leader. 30 


Here Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan uses the term Imam as the head of the Muslim 
state and traces the necessity of the institution of Imdmah to the Traditions of the 
Prophet, in which he says: 
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It is not permissible for three Muslims to find themselves in a land 
with out there assigning one of them to their leadership , 31 

He believes that the institution of Imdmah is of necessity to and obligatory for 
human existence. The Nawab as well as the scholars of Islam, more or less, agrees on the 
following qualifications for becoming an Imam. He must be a Muslim; he must be a 
sensible man; he must be an embodiment of justice; 32 he must be a male; he must be free 
man; he must be physically fit; he must be brave, knowing the tactics of war; he must 
react strongly but justly to any situation arising in the state; he must be mujtahid (capable 
of interpreting the law), because he has to tackle judicial problems; and, finally must 
have a good family background. 33 

The differences among the scholars arise on the question whether the Imam 
should or should not come from the Quraysh’s descent. As far as Nawab Siddique Hasan 
Khan is concerned, his approach to the problem concerned is of quite a different nature. 
To him descent from the Quraysh means good family background.^Therefore, he takes 
the institution of Imdmah in two senses: Khildfat-i-Nubuwwah, in which descent from 
the Quraysh was necessary, because they were the custodians of Islam and could serve it 
far better than anybody else; and Khildfat-i-Rdshidah, in which descent from the 
Quraysh or the Hashimite family was no more necessary. He gave three reasons for this: 
(1) People would have thought that the Prophet was making it hereditary; (2) the 
authority of the Imam must prevail among the people with their will; and (3) one family 
can not necessarily always produce efficient and responsible rulers. 35 Sometimes men 
among the public are more efficient and, therefore, more deserve than a hereditary Imam. 
But he places more emphasis upon the fact that a good family background is the most 
important thing for a successful ruler, because people have generally a natural inclination 
towards it. An Imam from a lower family does not usually enjoy the respect of the 
people. 36 Here, he possibly based his views on the current political situation in which 
Muslims from all over the world were considering the Turkish Sultan a Khalifah Rashid 
and his Khilafat, a Khildfat-i-Rdshidah. 

The Nawab , suggests the four popular methods for election/selection of the 
Imam i.e. (1) the ahl al-Hall wa’l ‘aqd (leading personalities) among the people take the 
oath of allegiance (bay‘ah) to a man of the said qualifications, as Abu Bakro was 
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elected; (2) the preceding Imam selects a person, as Abu Bakro selected 'Linar •; (3) an 
advisory Committee ( Majilish-i-Shura ) elect a person by a majority of vote, as the 

-*y 

Committee of Six elected ‘Uthmano; (4) a man of the above qualifications takes Imamah 
by force, he refers to Amir Mu‘awiyah and so called Kliulafa who followed him. 37 

The Nawab, gives more importance to mutual understanding and good-will 
between an Imam and his people. Nawab stresses, whatever methods were used in 
election/selection of the Imam, one thing was certain, that people should unanimously 
accept their Imamah. However, the Nawab seems to be unhappy on the method of Abu 
Bakro’s election. He states that “If this kind of thing—the initiation of one man, like 

-*y 

‘Umaro in taking the oath of allegiance to the Imam —happens now, that man should be 
killed.' 8 But he did not apparently reproach this method, possibly because of his respect 
for ‘Umaro. 

The Nawab , enumerates the duties of an Imam as: to enforce law and get it to 
prevail other existing law; to implement hudfid (to impose the legal penalties and thus 
make people respect the law); to maintain a strong army; to defend the country and 
secure the boarders; to administer the institution of zakdt and charity; to crush the rebels; 
to keep running the institutions of Friday prayers; to settle disputes among the people; to 
accept the true witness and reject the false one; to get orphans properly married; to 
distribute war booty among the people; and that he must be visible, not a hidden, one, as 
the Shi‘ah believe in hidden Imam. 39 

According to Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan it is not necessary that an Imam must 
combine in his person all these qualifications. If he does not possess all but some, is a 
Muslim, and acts according to the law as far as he is capable as a human being, rebellion 
against him is unlawful. Anyone who stood against an established Imam is to be killed 
for the safety of the whole community. Rebellion against an Imam is obligatory, if he 
gives up Islam, usurps the property of people and insults their sisters and daughters and 
violates the dictates of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Anything less than these do not 
necessitate his removal, the Nawab concludes. 40 

Taqlld 

As mentioned above that the Nawab was a firm Sunni and non-conformist ( ghayr 
muqallid) traditionalist. He belonged to the group of believers popularly known as Ahl-i- 
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Hadtih, therefore, most of his works contain at least some polemics against taqlid. He 
attacked taqlid and muqallidun. According to him, it is improper for a believer to be a 
muqalid of any of the four orthodox Imams, because they need not to be imitated nor did 
they ever intend to be imitated by their followers. 41 In spite of this he was blamed on 
several occasions as muqallid, and follower of Imam ibn Hanbal and Imam Shawkanl. 42 

In contrast to this view the Nawab further states: “Why should I blamed if the 
entire world goes muqallid ; the observance of the Sunnah is enough for the Nawab”. 43 
“Abdul Wahhab was the follower of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal; and Muhammad Isma‘11 
Shahid had no relation with him. Then it is unwise on the part off those who call the 
Indian Muslims Wahhabis. The important thing is to follow the Qur’an and Sunnah, not 
the creed of particular man. All scholars are equal wherever they come from. We are 
neither the follower of ‘Abdul Wahhab nor of Muhammad IsmaTl Shahid. For us the 
Qur’an and Sunnah are enough for proper guidance.” 44 

The answer of his being a muqallid or ghayr muqallid, corresponding with above 
contradictory remarks, can be obtained from his another most subtle quotation wherein 
he states: 

There is no investigation which is independent of imitation, i.e. no tahqiq 
(investigation) without taqlid, (imitation) and there is no imitation which has no flavour 
of investigation. Hence, tahqiq is taqlid in the sense that the subsequent follow the 
foregone ones in the process of ijtihad; but in their imitation, they intend to be 
independent judges. And imitation is an investigation in the sense that the subsequent 
imitators ( muqllidun ) give their judgement according to the investigation of the foregone 
investigators—investigators who consider themselves imitators as well. Therefore, an 
investigator is one whose investigation is the cause of his imitation; and an imitator is he 
whose imitation is motivated by his investigation. However, an investigator, in actual 
fact, is no more than an imitator, an imitator is nothing else but an investigator for 
himself—still investigation resuscitates and imitation kills intellectual appetite. 45 

He differentiated between taqlid and ittiha ‘ and educated those who try to dismiss 
this difference and those who play with polemics and semantics in fabricating answers 
and replies from their whims. He defined Taqlid as: 
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Taqlid is to take the statement of a righteous individual without evidence and to 
abandon the command of the Qur’an and Sunnah in place of it. Taking and accepting the 
statement of a scholar or a holy man which he presents from the Qur ’an and Hadith is 
not Taqlid , rather this is ittiba‘. This is because Taqlid is to accept the opinion of 
someone and Ittiba ‘ is to accept the narration of someone. From what is obligatory upon 
us, is to accept the authentic ahadith and then to act upon them. It is not however 
obligatory upon us to take the opinion of someone and then to follow it. 46 

The above quotation clearly reveals the fact that the Nawab, did not follow any 
Imam blindly. If, however, he followed the decision of an Imam, especially Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, he looked into it in the light of whatever knowledge of the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah he had. It would mean that if he followed Ahmad ibn Hanbal, his intention was 
that of an investigator-imitator ( muhaqqiq-muqallid ), not a simple imitator ( muqallid 
mahd). Furthermore he is of the opinion that every mujtahid should conduct ijtihdd 
which is not to be made a binding for others. If the ijtihdd of a mujtahid is taken for 
granted as authentic as the Qur’an and Sunnah, then that mujtahid is given the status of a 
rdhib, whose encyclical is considered as divine decree. According to him no mujtahid is 
required to accept blindly the decree of another mujtahid. If there is a difference of 
opinion between two mujtahidun on a particular problem—although either of the two 
might be wrong—each one can stick to his decision, provided no nass ( Qur’an and 
Sunnah) is traced against either of them. 47 

Besides, if the mujtahidun of a particular era formulate certain decisions about a 
particular problem and the mujtahidun of the coming era formulate a different decision 
about that very problem, the decision of the mujtahidun of each era stands valid. 
Moreover, if a case is decided according to the judgement of a judge, and QddT enforced 
that decision, no further ruling can repeal the nature of that very case. 

As far the lay man, he is to ask for decision the mufti of his town or city, 
believing that his judgement is based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah. If there are two 
judges in that town and both of them differ in their judgement regarding the problem 
concerned, the man can accept whichever he prefers. 48 
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Sufism 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has full faith in Sufism. While approving of it, he 
enjoined the strictest obedience to the sacred law. In his books on this subject— Tiqsar 
Jayud al-Ahrar Khirat al-Khirah, and Riyad al-Murtad —which were written in Urdu, 
and Persian he set forth its true principles and demonstrated that they agree with, and are 
confirmed by the doctrines of the Qur’an and Sunnah. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 
refutes the theories of Wahdat al-Waujud (pantheism/unity of being) and incarnation 
(hulul ), because it cannot be explained to and propagated among the people. 49 He was of 
the opinion that, instead of wasting time in resolving the complicated theories about the 
being of God, which is beyond the grasp of human reason, we should stick to the 
teachings of the Qur’an and Sunnah. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan does not reject 
Tasawwuf as a private matter on the part of an individual, if it does not oppose the tenets 
of Islam. This is the only reason for defending Ibn ‘Arabi and others in their individual 
capacities on the one hand, and refuting their theories on the other. He defined Sufism as 
follows: 

The Sufistic order of all the pious Sufis, may Allah bless them is based on the 
Qur’an and Sunnah. It is founded on the lofty morals of the prophets and saints. A 
Sufistic order becomes blameworthy only if it contradicts the Qur ’an, the Sunnah or the 
consensus of Muslim Ummah. Otherwise, it is justified in Islam and a Muslim is at 
liberty whether to practise it or not. But there is no reason for its outright rejection save 
ill-thought which is unlawful in Islam. When the friends of Allah become enlightened 
through moulding their life in accordance with the dictates of the Qur’an and Sunnah, 
this knowledge begins to shine in their hearts, and it known as Tasawwuf. 50 

The Nawab even admitted the miracles of the Awliya’ (friends of Allah), and 

urged Muslims to honour and respect them. But he was totally against saint-worship, and 

raised his voice against all kinds of sacrifices and oblations offered to them. This fact is 

clearly borne out by the following lines. 

We do not believe that Awliya ’-Allah (the friends of Allah) have the capacity 
to work miracles, and also that they will continue to work miracles till the 
Day of Judgement... but by no means they should be considered worthy of 
being imitated or being offered sacrifices and oblations, as sacrifices are 
meant for Allah alone, while the imitation of anyone other than the Prophet 
is not lawful in Islam. Such Sufis and friends of Allah who abide by the 
dictates of the Qur 'an and Sunnah should be respected and honoured, but 
none of them should be revered as fulfiller of man’s needs . 51 
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He further said as mentioned by Dr. Saeedullah: 

Any person can be the friend of God (Awliya’-Allah), who observes his 
triple responsibilities, i.e. duties towards God, duties toward oneself, and 
duties towards living beings, keeps off from sins and avoids wicked 
associations, intends honestly to improve his character, earns his living by 
fair an lawful means, and is true and sincere to his words and acts. 52 

Nawab’s view point regarding Sufism can be discovered from his correspondence 
with Sayyid Khair al-DIn Nauman (b. 1836) in 1880 A.D. Sayyid Khair al-DIn Nauman 
his correspondence, inquired whether there was any origin in the Qur’an and Sunnah for 
the rdbitah (focussing of one’s mind on the visionary image of one’s shaykh, considering 
that he is in his novice’s presence), or it was only a kind of ikhtrd‘ (new discovery) or 
ijtihad, of some intelligent persons. If it had an origin in the Qur’an and Sunnah, exactly 
what was it, if did not have a root in Qur’an and Sunnah, was there in that any possibility 
of shirk-i-Asghar (minor polytheism) or tadlil (erring)? 


The Nawab, in reply to Khair al-Dtn Nauman’s letter, wrote: 

As far as the question of murdbatah (tie) is concerned, it is quite apparent to 
the man of your stature that it is a disapproved innovation. ShahWaliullah— 
the leader of the follower of Naqhbandia order, in his al-Qawl al-Jamil, has 
plainly spoken about its disapproval. He states: They (the champions of the 
idea of rdbitah ) said that the main pillar (of mystical training in the 
Naqshbandl order) is to tie with one’s shaykh as characteristic of love and 
respect and observe his image attentively. I (ShahWaliullah) say: ‘Allah is 
many outward manifestations; and there is no worshiper but Allah, in any of 
His outward manifestations, appears opposite to him and becomes, 
according to his ability and capacity, his worshiped. And this is the 
philosophy behind the turning of one’s face towards the Qiblah; or istiwa ’ 
‘ala 7- ‘Arsh, i.e. levelling of Allah on the Throne in Islam. And the 
Messenger of Allah said: “Whenever any amongst you says his prayer ... 
Allah is between him and his Qiblah ” 53 and the Messenger of Allah once 
asked Jariyah Sawda: “Where is Allah?” She pointed towards the sky 
(showing that He is in the heaven). The Prophet then asked, “Who am I?” 
She pointed with her finger, expressing that Allah has sent as His 
Messenger. The Prophet said, “She is a believer.” 54 Hence, there is no harm 
if you do not turn your face towards anything but Allah, and do not tie your 
hearts but with Him—may be this through turning your face towards ‘Arsh, 
and the perception of thr brightest light—identical with theat of moon—that 
has been placed on it ‘(Arsh) , or through turning your face towards 
Makkah....’” 

And al-Shaykh al-‘Allamah Muhammad IsmaTl al-Shahld al-DehlawI, in his 
Sirdt-i-Mustaqim, states: The position of this tie’s being an act of shirk can 
hardly remain hidden from anyone who has a slight understanding of the 
Qur ’an and Sunnah .” And I (Siddiq Hasan Khan) say why we should tie our 
hearts with the Shaykh ... while the hearts of the servants ( ‘ibdcl) find 
satisfaction and solace in the remembrance of their Creator only? In short, 
the problem, although of great controversial nature, is, no doubt, one of the 
mystic inventions (having no root in the Qur’an and Sunnah). ... the saying 
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of the Prophet “Any act that has no root in our code of conduct is a refuted 
one” sheds vivid light on this. “Every innovation in Din is dalalah (erring) 
and every dalalah will find his abode in Hell.” 55 

Views of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan on the Sources of Islamic Law 

According to the Nawab, the source of Islamic law are four, Qur’an, Sunnah, 
ijma‘ and qiyas. But going in to details throughout his works one finds that his opinions 
on the said problem are self-contradictory and unless one makes proper assessment, it 
leads one to confusion. In his work “ HadTth al-Ghdthiyah ‘an 7 Fitan al-Khdliya wa 7 
Fashiyah" he would appear to accept ijmd ‘as the third source of Islamic law as a process 
of deducing rules and regulations, not as decision of a group of ‘ulama’ of a particular 
era; but a close examination of this view would also reveal that he admits ijmd ‘ as the 
third for the sake of discussion, not as his personal view point. It would be found explicit 
in stating that no mujtahid is required to accept the decision of another mujtahid as a 
final word in law. 56 His elaborate and final view point is to be traced in his “ HadTth al- 
Ghdthiyah ‘an’l Fitan al-Khdliya wa’l Fashiyah ” in which he states: It is said that the 
sources of Islamic law are four, i.e. Qur’an, Sunnah, ijma‘md qiyas. But according to the 
critical examination of reputed scholars, in the grading Islamic law, especially when 
contradicting the Qur’an and the Sunnah remain worthless because it is the product of 
ra’y (personal judgement). No one accepts it except the iniquitous and the ignorant. The 
existence of ijmd ‘ in his proper perspective is impossible. Consequently, analogy is null 
and void, and ijmd ‘ is in effective. There can be no other sources of Islamic law except 
the Qur’an and Sunnah. 51 To make it more precise, the Nawab contends that the Ijma‘ 
and qiyas are the outcome of deferent approaches by deferent scholars to deferent 
problems in different periods. Moreover, the scholars who gave their verdicts about some 
cases cannot be considered as final authorities because as men they were naturally 
imperfect. 

Secondly, the standard of knowledge increases rather than decreases. If the 
scholars of the past had the right to reach certain decisions in the light of their personal 
knowledge, the scholars of the present time have also a genuine right to abrogate if 
necessary their earlier decisions and make new ones according to their own 
understanding. 


Thirdly, if Ijma' and qiyas are admitted as binding sources of Islamic law, the 
scholars of future generation will have no freedom of discussion which blocks any 
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intellectual progress. Furthermore, the extent of knowledge broadens day by day. Man 
today faces different problems than he faced yesterday, and he tomorrow will be facing 
still more complicated problems. If the right of Ijma ‘ and qiyas is limited to the men of 
the past only, men of today and tomorrow, being deprived of their natural right, will turn 
to someone else for the satisfaction of their legal needs; and it will be an insurmountable 
challenge to Islam as a universal way of life. 

One thing which makes the Nawab ’s position unique is his great idea behind this 
decision, i.e. he is at pains to see the Muslim world divided into so many sects, which 
accordingly caused the loss of their past glory. He makes this decision in the hope that if 
the followers of all schools of thought give up their sectarian prejudices, get together on 
a single platform, and accept the Qur’an and Sunnah as law. They can regain their past 
glory. According to him, as appears in his KhabT’t al-Akwam and many other works, the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah are the only things left which can unite the Muslim community 
for an onward march towards prosperity and happiness. 58 

Conclusion 

In view of the above, it may fairly be claimed that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan’s 
religious ideas were very much a product of Shah Waliullah’s reformist thought. 
Coupled with the reformist ideas of Imam ShawkanI and Ibn Taymlyyah, Nawab 
Siddlque Hasan Khan and his Ahl-i-HadTth movement established similar iconoclastic 
ideas to the mainstream at that time. Not surprisingly given the fate of his ideological 
predecessors, much of his philosophy was based as a reaction against the prevailing 
religious climate. Therefore, Deobandl and BarelvT movements and the ShT'ites were all 
targets of his reformist criticism. In this chapter, it has been pointed out that his religious 
ideas were centring on a desire to return to the dynamic straight forward religion of Islam 
as practiced by the rightly guided early Muslims. 
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Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan (1832-1890) is one of those eminent scholars of 
Indian subcontinent who left great impact on the Muslim world through their noteworthy 
contribution to the Islamic sciences and sincere services to the society at large. He was a 
prolific author and his imposing life in the field of writing was characteristically 
distinguished from other personalities. His life, devoted to religious and academic works, 
inspired many scholars for serving the cause of Islam by devoting their energy to the 
field of Islamic learning in modem times. It is also surprising enough for every scholar 
who observes the circumstances in which Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan lived on the one 
hand and the large number of valuable works produced by him about different subjects 
on the other hand with high academic and literary taste. He more or less played almost 
the same role as was done by Ibn Taymlyyah (1236-1328) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
(1292-1350) of Syria, Jalaaddln al-Suyutl (1445-1505) of Egypt, and Muhammad bin 
‘All al- ShawkanI (d. 1834) of Yemen. He while covering the whole range of Islamic 
studies in his writings also tried to explore the true picture of Islam and its fundamental 
sciences. Although the dimensions of his works spread over all the spheres like theology, 
Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh, Islamic history and culture, ethics, politics, economics, but 
Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh and Sirah were the subjects that he adored the most. 1 His 
contributions to these subjects were not only remarkable but also were universally 
recognized in academic circles from the point of richness of material and high standard 
of research. 

He embarked on an unprecedented writing career in Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
and on a wide range of religious, technical and literary subjects. His son lists 222 titles 
(74 Arabic, 45 Persian and 103 Urdu to his credit). These range from two-paged treatise 
to multi-volume works. 

Although to the outward eye, the works of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan may 
seem abridgment, explanations and translations of the works of Ibn Taymlyyah, Shah 
WalTullah( 1703-1764) and ShawkanI, his importance should not be underestimated. 
Muslim society was in need of a refonnation and the argument for this reformation lay in 
the works that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan set out to publicize. It may be realized from 
the detailed study of his works and analysis of their contents. Here only a brief 
introduction of his important works on Fiqh, Sirah, politics, economics, and history of 
biography, literature, tasawwuf and ethics are given for this purpose. The books related 
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to Qur ’an and Hadith will be discussed in next two chapters that is the main theme of 
this work. 

His Important Books on Jurisprudence 

Jurisprudence has been the most widely cultivated of all the religious sciences in 
the Indian-subcontinent. The Indian authors, both muqallids (confonnists) and ghayr- 
muqallids (non-conformists), produced the largest number of books on this subject in 
support of their religious beliefs and thoughts. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also 
contributed a great number of books on this science, in which he repudiated taqlid and 
championed the cause of ijtihad. 

After the four great schools of Muslim Jurisprudence founded by the four Imams, 
the door of ijtihad was considered to be closed forever to the Muslim community. This 
gave birth to the doctrine of taqlid. The followers of this doctrine known as ‘conformists’ 
made the Muslim jurisprudence static by maintaining that the Muslims must follow the 
great jurist of the past. According to them, such obedience is good and questioning such 
obedience is bad. This doctrine propounded the theory of unquestioned imitation of the 
jurists of the past without taking into consideration the validity of their decisions to the 
current state of affairs. Besides, it discouraged the practice of looking directly at the 
original sources of the Islamic law, i.e., the Qur’an and the Sunnah, for legal guidance. 
Therefore, a number of Muslim thinkers opposed the doctrine of taqlid. Ibn Taymlyyah 
was the first eminent Muslim theologian who raised his voice against taqlid. He was a 
mujtahid and took a number of legal decisions by following the principles of ijtihad, on 
account of which he was severely criticized by the confonnist theologians of his time. 
Besides, al-Suyuti, Muhammad bin ‘All ShawkanI and many other scholars opposed the 
doctrine of taqlid and asserted that the door of ijtihad could never be considered as 
closed. 


As mentioned above, in India Shah Wallullah was the first scholar who raised his 
voice against taqlid, which had struck deep roots in this land. He sought to free the 
believers from the fetters of taqlid by allowing them to choose on any point the ruling of 
any of the four great juristic schools. He reiterated Ibn Taymlyyah’s significant non¬ 
conformist thesis that the door of ijtihad was still open and would remain open forever. 
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Similarly, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also opposed the principle of taqlid in 
legal matters. According to him, it is improper for a believer to be a muqalid of any of 
the four orthodox Imams, because they neither need to be imitated, nor did they ever 
intend to be imitated by their followers. 4 His main books on jurisprudence and related 
matters are briefly introduced below: 

Husiil al-Ma’mul min dim al-Usiil 

This is one of the most important works written in the Arabic language on the 
principles of jurisprudence. It is mostly a summarized version of the famous book on this 
subject produced by Muhammad bin ‘All al-Shawkanl under the title Irshad al-FuHul ila 
Tahqiq al-Haque min ‘Ilm al-Usiil (Guiding Energetic Persons to Realization of Truth on 
Principles of Jurisprudence). The Nawab’s work is the result of his vast and critical 
studies of other important books on jurisprudence. Far from being a mere epitomized of 
Irshad al-Fuhul, it bears sufficient testimony to his creative genius in the sense that he 
has made the book more systematic and more scientific by contributing his valuable 
additions to it. He has also omitted from his book such portions of Irshad al-Fuhul which 
did not coincide with his own line of thinking. 5 

This book is divided into seven chapters of unequal length preceded by a 
comprehensive preface. The preface is based on five sub-chapters. The first sub-chapter 
deals with the definition of the science of principles of jurisprudence. While throwing 
light on its importance in the life of Muslims, he says that it gives them knowledge of the 
laws of Allah and enables them to renounce taqlid. In the remaining pages of the preface 
he has discussed in detail the various linguistic matters and philological norms, the 
knowledge of which is necessary for the Jurists in order to properly understand the divine 
laws. 


This book written in the Arabic language is still studied as an important reference 
book by both students and scholars of Islamic jurisprudence. It was also published 
several times in India during the life time of the author. It was also published at the 
Jawa’ib Press of Constantinople in 1289/1872 and in Egypt in 1296/1879. Lastly, an 
abridged version of the book was prepared and published by Dr. Muqtada Hasan Azharl 
at the Jamia Salafia, Varanasi, in 1972. 6 
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Al-Rawdah al-Nadiyyah fiShark al-Durar al-Bahiyyah 

This is a very fine commentary in Arabic on the book al-Durar al-Bahiyyah of 
Muhammad bin ‘All al-Shawkanl, which is a compilation of such juridical decisions as 
are authenticated by the Qur'an and the Prophetic Traditions. This book, in two volumes 
and comprising of 316 pages, was first published at the AlawT Press of Lucknow in 1290 
A.H. Another edition of the book containing 417 pages was published at the Bulaq Press 
in Egypt in 1926 A.D. Different editions of the book were published from Beirut and 

H 

Syria also . 

Al-IqlTd li-’Adillat al-ljtihdd w-al-Taqlid 

This is a resume of Imam ShawkanT’s book al-Tashkik ‘ala al-Tafklk. It revolves 
around the punishment that awaits the muqalids (conformists) on the Day of Judgment. It 
is a critique on the practice of taqlTd (imitation of an individual) in juridical matters. The 
book comprising of 47 pages was published by the Jawa’ib Press of Constantinople in 
1295/1878. 8 

Dhukhr al-Muhtl min Adab al-Muftl 

This Arabic book on usul al-fiqh (juridical methodology) comprising of 123 
pages is a resume of the famous book ‘ Ilam al-Muwaqqmn ‘an Rabb al- ‘Alamin (Guide 
for the Model Mufti) of Ibn Qayyim al-JawzIyyah (1292-1350). It is also a critique on 
the principle and practice of imitating an individual in juridical matters. In this book, the 
author has also emphasized upon the jurists the need to draw their juridical decisions on 
the basis of the Qur’an and Prophetic traditions. The book was first published at the 
Siddlqiyyah Press of Bhopal in 1294/1878. 9 

Al-Tariqat al-Muthla fial-Irshad ild' Turk al-Taqlid wa IttibdH ma huwa Awla 

As the name of the book indicates, it deals with methods of quitting taqlid and 
following the correct path in matters relating to the decisions of the sacred law. As 
elsewhere, here also the practice of conforming to the opinions of the individual jurist 
has been condemned as illegal. This 214 page book was first published at the Jawa’ib 
Press of Constantinople in 1296/1879 10 

Budur al-Ahillah min Rabt al-Masd’ila bi al-Adillah 

This book in Persian comprising 556 pages is a resume of the famous book of 
Imam al-Shawkanl on jurisprudence titled al-Sayl al-Jarrar. It consists of two volumes, 
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the first of which is devoted to the detailed and systematic discussion of taqlid and 
ijtihad as well as of juridical matters relating to taharat (the state of legal cleanness), 
zakat (poor due), prayers, nikah (marriage), talaque (divorce), etc. And the second 
volume deals with the juridical aspects related to the matters such as purchase, sale, the 
right of pre-emption and authorization, etc. It has since served as a major reference book 
for Persian-knowing scholars on the subject. It was first published at the Shahjahanlyyah 
Press of Bhopal in 1297/1880. 11 

WasTlat al-Nijat be ‘Adai’ al-Saldt wa’l-Sawm wa’l-Haj wa’l-Zakat 

Comprising of 102 pages, this is an important book written in Urdu. It consists of 
a preface, six chapters and a conclusion. In preface, the five pillars of Islam: 
shahadah (Islamic creed), daily prayers ( salah ), alms giving (zakat), fasting during the 
month of Ramadan (sawm ), and the pilgrimage to Makkah (hajj) at least once in life 
time, as well as their importance in the light of Qur’an and HadJth were discussed 
briefly. It was first published at the Mufid-i-‘Am Press of Agra in 1302/1885. 12 

Ta‘lTm al-Hajj 

This is a very short treatise containing approximately fourteen pages in Urdu. In 
this treatise the fourth pillar of Islam, especially Hajj and ‘ Umrah and its related matters, 
according to Qur’an and Prophetic traditions are listed. In the book, the author considers 
that one who can afford the expenses involved (both physical and economic) and still 
does not perfonn the Hajj is committing an act which is punishable. This book was first 
published at the Shahjahanlyyah Press of Bhopal in 1305/1888. 

His Important Books on Faith 

Being a prominent representative of Ahl-i-HadTth movement, Nawab naturally 
championed the cause of faith. He wrote so many books on this subject, among them 
important ones are listed below: 

Al-Intiqad al-Rajih fiShark Vtiqad al-Sahlh 

This Arabic work is a commentary on, and an explanation of, Shah Wallullah’s 
al-Aqa ’id wa ’l-Awaid on the attributes of Allah ( Sifat-i Ilahi) and their meaning. In his 
explanation, Nawab has used extracts from Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah’s ‘ Ilam al- 
MuwaqqiTn as well as from Ibn Taimlyyah and Shawkanl. At the end, he has added a 
supplement containing about sixty problems, with which, according to him, Shah 
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WalTullah had failed to deal. However, the works of Shah WalTullah are full of such 
problems and he may not have deemed it necessary to deal with them there. Besides, the 
problems which the Nawab added are not very complicated. 

The Nawab also made citations from Shah WalTullah’s Hujjat Allah al-Baligah 
(the Convincing Proof of Allah) wherever they were in accordance with his line of 
thinking. 

The Nawab has completely dealt with the certain pressing problems which had 
led to the deterioration of the Muslim ummah, but the unfortunate thing is that 
whosoever challenged his point of view, he, without hesitation, expelled him from Islam. 
He outlined the cause of Muslim decline and prescribed a remedy, but did not hesitate to 
demonstrate his attitude of stubborn opposition towards those who did not agree with 
him. On the whole the book does little more than to repeat his previous treaties al-Ihitwa 
‘ala Mas ’alat al-Istwa ’. 

This 78 page book was first published in Lucknow in 1284/1867. An Urdu 
rendering of the contents of the book was also published by him under the title al-Ihtiwa 
‘ala Mas ’alat al-Istiwa . 14 

Al-Ihtiwa ‘ala Mas ’alat al-Istiwa ’ 

The book, Al-Ihtiwa ‘ala mas’alat al-Istiwa’ (Progress on the Issue of Equality) 
in Urdu, was published from Lucknow in 1285/1869. It was a revealed effort to carve out 
a consensual consensus within the community. Here, he highlighted the basic points of 
agreement between the four legal schools of Sunni Muslim thoughts, the Hanafis, 
Malikis, Shafis and Hanbalis. 15 He argued that these schools differ from each other on 
more than 300 issues. But there are also some issues based on Tradition on which they 
came together. He used the HadJth to highlight the consensual points of agreement 
between them. 16 Their overlaps, he said, constitute a unique consensual religion called 
the ‘Muhadisim’. He wrote the al-Ihtiwa as a book of the ‘Muhadisim’. 

The book’s legitimating core is the scriptures. For instance, they are used to 
highlight the consensus on the idea of a single God. The opening chapter describes in 
detail the Qur’anic verses that establish the singularity of God in heaven ( wahdaniyya ). 
The second chapter moves to the Hadith texts that emphasize the notion of one God who 
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resides in heaven. The subsequent chapter re-confirms the idea via the teachings of 
learned people many of whom established the legal schools of jurisprudence: Abu 
Hanifa, Malik, Shafi'T, etc. He builds a similar consensus on the issue of the supremacy 
of one God. And once again this is legitimated via the scriptures and the sayings of the 
Islamic jurists. He uses these points of unanimity legitimated by the Qur’an, Hadith, and 
the Prophet’s companions to bring the ummah together. The book details these points of 
agreement and uses them as referents of Muslim unity. It concludes with the author’s 
wish that ‘young boys and girls read the book so that they can become active in the 
forging of this unified ummah. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan meant to make the al- 
Ihtiwa a text that would forge global unity across the varied Empires that framed Muslim 
lives. And thus it was originally written in Arabic in 1868 with the title of al-Intiqad al- 
Rajih fi Shark al-I iiqcid al-Sahih. It was a super-commentary on a work by Shah 
WalTullah al-Dihlavi. The following year it was translated into Urdu as the al-Ihtiwa. 

‘Aqidat al-Sunm 

The treatise written in Urdu language contains 39 pages. In this treatise Nawab 
Siddlque Hasan Khan has mentioned 98 aqa ’id (beliefs) of Aide Sunnat, and offered in 
support of each and every belief a verse of the Qur’an. It was first published in 
1305/1888. 

Al-DTn al-Khdlis 

This is the most important and comprehensive Arabic book written in India on 
Taw hid (Unity of Allah). In it, the author has minutely explained and illustrated all the 
Qur’anic verses, and has also discussed the relevant Prophetic Traditions, which is 
followed by a succinct discussion on all kinds of shirk (polytheism) which have been 
refuted in the light of evidences cited from the Qur’an and Hadith. Among other things, 
the book also throws sufficient light on the need for Muslims to hold fast to the teachings 
of the Qur ’an and Hadith as well as on the merits and virtues of the four pious Caliphs, 
namely, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar bin al-Khattab, Uthman and ‘All bin Abl Talib (may Allah be 
pleased with them). 

This book had a damaging impact upon the muqalids (confonnists) and ahl-i- 
bid'at (innovators) among the Muslims. Deeply enraged, they dubbed the Nawab and his 
followers as Wahhabis at a time when the term Wahhabism was equated with treason by 
the British Government of India. Nevertheless, the importance of the book was 
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acknowledged by scholars all over the world, who published and distributed it in 
different parts of the world. The book in two vast volumes comprising 1126 pages was 
first published at the AhmadI Press in Delhi in 1302-4 A.H. Then Shaikh Qasim bin 
Muhammad, ruler of Qatar, financed its publication and distribution about two years 
after the death of the author. Later, it was published from Egypt in 1379/1959 also. 

Fath al-Bab li-‘Aqa’id uli al-Bab 

This 132 page book is an important work written in Urdu language. It consists of 
a preface, eight chapters and a conclusion. In preface, the creed of Ahl-i-Hadlth has been 
discussed. In chapters, he has tried to highlight the differences between those who have 
the knowledge of Qur’an and Hadlth and those who have the knowledge of fiqh 
(jurisprudence). Lastly, the author argues that according to ‘ Ulema ’-i-Mujtahidm (the 
scholars capable of interpreting the law), those who have the knowledge of fiqh, they are 
illiterate. It was first published from Mufid-i-‘Am Press Agra in 1302/1885. 

Da‘it al-Imdn did Tawhld al-Rahmdn 

The book written in Urdu contains 172 pages. It consists of a preface, seven 
chapters and a conclusion. Preface contains discussions on the concept of Tawhld and on 
the negation of shirk (polytheism). The chapters discuss thoroughly Tawhld and kinds of 
shirk. It was first published at Shahjahanlyyah Press of Bhopal in 1305/1888. 

Qware‘ al-Insdn ‘an Ittiba‘ Khutuwat al-Shaitan 

This book is the precise of Ahmad ibn Hajr’s famous book al-Jaujar ‘an Iqtraf 
al-Kabalr, and it consists of two chapters and a preface and conclusion. In the preface, 
sins and its various kinds are discussed; while as, in the chapters major sins, outer and 
inner are discussed in detail. In conclusion, repentance and its conditions are highlighted. 
The book in Urdu, comprising of 172 pages was published at the Mufid-i-‘Am Press 
Agra in 1301/1883. 

Al-Rawd al-Khadlb min Tazkiyat al-Qalb al-Munlb 

This book consists of a preface, six chapters and a conclusion. It is the 
exposition of more than 70 branches of faith. The author discusses the highest among 
them, i.e., the belief of the Oneness of Allah (Tawhld), and the lowest to remove trouble 
things from the path. He also discusses the ills of human self and their remedies as well 
as the remedies of physical and spiritual illness. At the end, the author presents an 
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overview, forward and history of various Persian scholars. This book in Persian 
comprising 233 pages was first published at the Mufid-i-‘Am Press Agra in 1305/1888. 

Bughlyyat al-Rd’id ft Shark al-‘Aqa’id 

This book written in Persian contains 112 pages, it discusses that as Muslims 
were divided into four schools/ groups on the non fundamental issues, similarly they 
diverged from each other on the issue of fundamental belief (Islam) into various groups 
like Ma’turdiyah, Ashariyah and Hanabilah. Furthennore, after quoting some text of 
Shark al- ‘Aqa ’id, he provides his own analysis and interpretation. It was first published 
at the Siddlqiyyah Press of Bhopal in 1301/1883. 


Iliduyat-al-Su ’il 

This book in Persian containing 553 pages is in question-answer fonnat and of 
consists 114 questions on Islamic prescriptive norms (prayers, fasting and alms etc). This 
book was included in those categories on which Nawab was accused of publishing 
seditious material by British Government. It was first published at Shahjahanlyyah Press 
of Bhopal in 1292/1875. 18 

His Philological works in Arabic 

The term philology is used here to denote all the sciences connected with the 
study of the Arabic language- i.e., grammar, lexicography, syntax and style, etymology, 
rhetoric, etc. And since the source of all religious laws is the Qur’an and the HadTth, 
which are in Arabic, knowledge of all these sciences is necessary for religious scholars. 
Similarly, they are equally important, for the students of secular Arabic literature also. 
That the main reason why the Nawab considered the Arabic linguistic science as one of 
the noblest and most important sciences, as it is mainly through it that the meanings and 
interpretations of the Qur’an and Prophetic Traditions are understood. 19 Regarding the 
importance of Arabic linguistics he says: 

“Arabic linguistics has great position in the realm of Islamic sciences, 
because, it helps to understand the subject matter of the Holy Qur’an along with 
its various meanings and structures as well, and linguistics is a medium to show 

pronouns, a guarantor of displaying secrets (secret meanings), and also to explain 

20 

Islam and its Islamic Law in complete.”' 
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The services rendered by the Nawab as philologist cannot be overestimated, 
particularly at a time when the standards of Arabic had started decaying, and the 
language itself was passing through a very crucial stage of its history not only in India, 
but in the whole Muslim world. Unlike most of his contemporary Muslim writers, he did 
not remain contented with writing on merely theological subjects, but produced a good 
number of systematic books on various sciences connected with the study of the Arabic 
language which established his reputation as a great philologist. The important books are 
mentioned below: 

Laffu al-Qimat 

This book was written in Arabic on linguistics which was published in SiddlquT 
Press of Bhopal. It consists of 268 pages; and has been divided into eight chapters along 
with a preface in the beginning and a conclusion at the end. In fact, this book reflects 
the expansion of knowledge of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan in the subject 
concerned. The book bears sufficient testimony to the author’s knowledge of the Arabic 
language. It deals mainly with such grammatical errors as are generally committed by 
both educated and uneducated persons in the use of mu ‘arrab (Arabicized), muwallad 
(post-classical) and dakhil (adventitious) words. As described by him in the preface, 
when he saw scholars and men of letters of his time committing a number of 
grammatical and lexicographical errors in their Arabic writings, he thought it necessary 
to write this book in order to correct them as well as to protect and popularize the correct 
meanings and uses of such Arabic words and phrases, in the use of which they were 
generally misguided.” This clearly shows that the standard of Arabic had lowered to a 
great extent in the time of the author. To raise it, he endeavored extensively throughout 
his life. 


In the first chapter the author has explained the meanings of about 568 
Arabicized and post-classical words in the alphabetical order; in the second chapter he 
has dealt with number of compound Arabic words and phrases; while in the third fourth 
and fifth chapters he has discussed the solecisms which people often commit. The 
remaining chapters are mainly devoted to the discussion of Arabic days and months. 

The main contribution of the author in this book is that, side by side with his 
observations, he has put together the etymological researches of renowned Arab 
philologists, some of whom along with their books are motioned below: 
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Shifa’ al-Ghalil by al-Khafaji; Takmilat al-Durrah by al-Jawaliql; Dhayal al- 
FasTh by Muwaffaq al-Dln al-Baghdadl; al-Muzhir by Jalal al-Dln al-Suyuti; Durrat al- 
Ghwwas fi Awham-il Khawass by Al-HarTrT; Taj al-’Arus wa Takmilat al-Qamus by 
Sayyid Murtada al-Bilgrami; Kitcib al-Sina ‘atayn by Ibn Hilal; al-Badi’u by Ibn al- 
Mu’tazz; Miftah al- ‘Ulum by al-Khwarizml; Sirr al-Sina ’ah by al-Jawharl; Shark al- 
Fasih by al-Marzuqi; al-Jamharah by Ibn Durayd; al-Mu’jam by Yaqut and al-Kamil by 
al-Mubarrad. 

In addition, it has been observed that in this book, the author has 
exemplified a lot of tenns and expressions in a detailed manner. In this connection, an 
attempt has been made to focus on them with following examples: 

Tufaili (ls4^=>): This is a tenn means a person arrives a (function) without 
invitation. Famous Abbasid poet MutanabbI as well as some other poets mentioned 
in their poems also. According to famous Arab Linguist al-Laithl, this term derives 
from Iraqi language which means: he is arriving to a wedding feast. On the other hand, 
Murtaja says: it is a post-classical (new) word which was not available in Ancient Arabs 

usages and it basically indicates to a man from ‘Kufa’called ‘Tufail’ who did not abstain 

22 

from any wedding ceremony wherever it held. 

Askar ( Imam Shihab al-Dln Ahmad al-Khafaji in his book, Shifah al- 

Ghalil says: is an Arabicized term of ‘ Lashkar ’ means a military troop and it 

denotes the same meaning as in the word LA?, (military) itself.” But, Nawab Siddlque 
Hasan Khan did not accept it, rather he told that it is not correct, because the word 
gives the only meaning of military) and it is not derived from the Persian word 
{Lashkar) as cited by Imam Shihab al-Dln Ahmad al-Khafaji. On the other hand, al- 
Harawl says in his book £ jL that the word comes with (fatha ) vowel 

marks on kdf (&) letter which indicates a place where a military force encamp and 
the word (military) is equal to (army), a Persian word using as Arabic 

word . 23 


In response to another linguistic tenn Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan says that 
People used to say Cufej. This is a wrong term, as because, before no 

preposition comes except <> and to make genitive case in this sentence the preposition 
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<>is more suitable, because it is the root of all the prepositions. Moreover, the particle 
gives different meanings, they are as follows: 

• For presence, e.g. AJ <_s^c. (Zaid is beside me or Zaid is present) 

• Owner hood, ajSUI e.g. J A lsAe. (I have wealth) 

• Opinion, judgment, <=^d' e.g. jjac- t> l?Ac. A j (In my opinion, Zaid is better 

than Amar) 

• Grace or favor, j e.g. ^Ac. ' jLc. Auji jli (If you would complete 

ten (years) then it would be a grace on your part) 24 

Al-Bulghah ft Usui al-Lughah 

This is an important work on the principles of Arabic philology, followed by a 
bibliography of Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Hindi dictionaries. Preceded by a preface, 
the book besides being divided in two parts also contains a concluding remark on the 
eloquence of the Qur ’an. The first part is based on a summary of al-Muzhir ft ‘Ulum al- 
Lughah by Jalal al-Dln al-Suyuti which according to the author’s own judgment is the 
first comprehensive book on the principles of the Arabic philology. 

In preparing this text the author’s main aim was to provide the reader with a 
concise and systematic book containing all the fundamental principles of Arabic 
philology. His main contribution is that in it he has replaced such lengthy portions of the 
original, which are not directly concerned with philology, by valuable contributions of 
his own. This has made the book all the more important on the subject. 

The second part of the book contains a detailed bibliography of Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Hindi dictionaries as well as books on philology. It is intended to acquaint 
the students of philology with rich bibliographical infonnation on this subject. It is also a 
very useful aid to research scholars of comparative philology. The commendable 
contribution of the author in this part of the book lies in the fact that such up-to-date 
bibliography was not attempted by any of his contemporary writers. 

The book containing 188 pages was printed in the Jawa‘ib Press at 
Constantinople in 1296/1879, and soon became famous in the whole Muslim world. It 
was highly appreciated by a number of scholars including Shaikh Husain bin Mohsin of 

25 

Yemen, a renowned Arabic scholar, and Salim Faris, director of the Jawafib Press.' 
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Ghusan al-Ban al-Muriq bi-Muhasanat al-Bayan 

This is an important work of the author, in which he gathered valuable 
information on Arabic rhetorical figures with notes and introduction. In the preface he 
has described on the authority of Ibn Khaldun that Ilm al-BadV (The Science of 
Rhetorical Figures) is a subdivision of Ilm al-Bayan (The Science of Style) which 
originated in Islam after Arabic philology and lexicography. Included among the 
philological sciences, the book is mainly concerned with words and ideas they convey 
and are intended to indicate. 

The author’s main aim in compiling this book has been to acquaint Arabic 
readers with the researches of Sayyid Ghulam ‘All Azad and Muhammad bin ‘All al- 
Shawkanl on the artistic embellishment of speech. Of the 60 figures of speech quoted 
from Subhat al-Marjan, the first 23 are Indian figures of speech which were introduced 
in Arabic by Sayyid Ghulam ‘All Azad. As regards the remaining 37 figures, they were 
invented by Azad himself and given suitable Arabic names. The Nawab highly 
appreciated Azad’s contribution to the enrichment of the art of embellishment of speech. 

Al-‘Alam al-Khafaq min ‘Ilm al-‘ Ishtiqdq 

This is a linguistic book written in Arabic language, published at Dar al-Basair in 
Beirut, Lebanon. It bears 215 pages and is written about the ancient and later 
grammarians, linguists, logicians, and interpreters and their compilations. It is 
devoted to the discussion of ‘ Ilm al- ‘Ishtiqaq (The Science of Formation and Derivation 
of Arabic Words). In it, the author has put together in a very systematic manner all the 
essential rules connected with this science. The following were the main reference books 
consulted by him in preparation of this work. 

Nuzhat al-Ahdaq by QadI Muhammad bin ‘Ali al-Shawkani; Murah al-Arwah by 
Ahmad bin Mas‘ud; Sirr al-Layali by Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq; Kitab al-Ta ’rifat by 
Sharif ‘All bin Muhammad al-Jurjanl; Kashshafu Istilahat-i-Funun by Muhammad bin 
ATa al-Hanafi al-Thanavi; Sharh al-Sullan by Mubin of Lucknow; Fiqh al-Lughah by 
Ibn Faris; Tabaqat al-Nahawiyin by Abu Bakr al-Zabidi; AI-Muzhir fi ‘Ulum-il-Lughah 
by Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl; Kitab al-Tarqis by Muhammad bin al-Mu’alla al-Azdi; Taj al- 
‘Arus min Jawahir-i-Qamus by Sayyid Murtada al-Bilgrami; Kitab al-Muwwazanah by 
Hamzah bin al-Hasan al-Isbahani; and Al-Tanwir by Ibn Dahyah. 
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In this book, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan differentiated ‘Urn al-Lugha 

(linguistics) from 7/m al-Ishtiqaq (Etymology) and 7/m al-Sarf (Morphology). 

Moreover, he mentioned that 7/m al-Ishtiqaq is an agent of the two and verily the aim of 

this science is to inform students or investigators to complete knowledge on Arabic 

words and their derivations, as he says: 

The investigator, who intends to look into Arabic language, is of two types: 
either he has to observe the meaning of words used in Arabic sentences or to 
observe all the words of a sentence from which root they come from, the 
first part is related to linguistics (4ihl ^) while the latter one is associated 
with derivation (Jtalu. VI ^).26 

The main contribution of the author in this book is that he is credited with being 
the first to write a separate book on this subject by giving it the status of an independent 
discipline which hitherto used to be discussed only along with ‘7/m al-Sarf (The Science 
of Morphology). 

The author further clarifies that the main purpose of ‘7/m al-Ishtiqaq is to 
acquaint the students with a comprehensive knowledge of Arabic words as well as their 
derivatives with an aim to develop in them the aptitude of deriving unknown words from 
known words. As such this discipline is pursued mostly by the scholar and not by the 
general reader who contents himself with acquiring knowledge of only the conventional 
words of the language. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has mentioned various Arabic terms along with 
their examples which are related to the Arabic linguistics, for example, he mentions: 

Combination of al-Hamzah ’ (°_>d) and al-Bci ’ (AJI): “Union of these two letters 
denotes various meanings like: distance, alienation and distinction between two. For 
example, look at these words like: ’abba A, ’abata ^4, ’abada A, ’abara ’abaza 
A 1 ', ’abaqa A', ’abila d', ’abana A', 'abaha A, and ’abi You will definitely find 
those indications from all of these words. For example, {abba li al-sairi ) >~d A and ‘■A' 
fjA means »(scorching heat of a day), A*-" A' the slave ran away, i.e. he has 
escaped from his master and so on. All of these forms i.e. combination of al- 
Hamzah (»A*d) and al-Bci ’ (AJI) letter give the above mentioned meaning, wherein you 
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will find the same rule applied if you ponder over them.” 
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His Contribution to Poetry 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has composed quite a few interesting books in 
verse both in the Arabic and Persian languages which can be found in the following 
categories. He has reproduced selected couplets from the other poets, like Nashwt al- 
Sakran and Sham'-i Anjuman. As for as the subject matter of his poetry is concerned, it 
deals mainly with the following topics: 


(i) Ishq-i Majazi (Metaphorical or Platonic love) in the book Nashwat al-Sakran, 
which is the compendium of Azad’s Subhat al-Marjan, the Nawab deals with 
Ishq-i Majazi in its various modes. In the first place he defines ishq as: 


jl j I Lal£ j yA 4_l]l j jdj j ■ f A djJJ jjl ^alc-l 

^ajdl adll j 


You must know that love is a kind of desire which is bom within the 
heart and stirs and grows to the extent that elements of desire become 
characteristic of it. The more it grows in strength, the more it increases 
the excitement, inconvenience and desire of the lover to obtain it, till it 
leads him to depression and disquieting anxiety.' 


And then says that life without love (ishq) is meaningless. For example: 

d jjoj j l$_i9 cdjj-a9 oj_*. jldl jj d Ijl 

i - Aj 3 aj*j ^ S j o J. u ^ LilJI ^ jji. S j 

Ijl .id l^ja ~s ^ Jjj (jlj La 

If you do not taste love in this world, your death and life in it are the 
same. 

There is no good in this world without love; and there is no good 
Paradise where there is no beloved. 

One does not experience the misery and happiness of living if one 


liveswithout (making) love. 


29 


Describing the romantic scene of the union of the lover and beloved, Nawab 
remarks: 

dlndl LogJ (j£j d 5 L - la. d' jlxjol dull 

AAI s\ (jjJI U dJ 


li AAI ^. |j| 
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Suad departed with her lover; and they were all alone except the candle 
in the night. 

Until when she heard she heard the cock crow, she said, regrettably, 
there is no crow of separation except the cock. 

Then author introduces the rival ( raqTb ) into the scene and discovers his tactics 
with the true lover. For example: 

tJ^Axll .lLah iiiil ^J! ^ J^Axll ^^1 

(JjjJadl ^j! J JSlI s-Iiaj l/ls ~ . nl »\l (JNiJa 

The jealous rival reproaches me saying: forget about love; and leave it 
Iblis, the disciple of the rivals. 

The erring of lovers is true guidance and no heed is paid to the 
introducer. 


(ii) Ishq-i HaqiqT (real or spiritual love): The author, unlike other people, is not in 
favor of intennediaries between God and man. He considers the Qur ’an and 
the Sunnah more than sufficient in this respect and finds no need for any pir 
or saint for intercession. He states: 

^ j j k ^ ck j ^ 

IJ (jil ji. AiLuij lljAl ^>JA j ^ Jin 

Aul Alia ^llc. A_^La ^)J 

Clml i" 'jl Clio £iii Ij jj 

If one has true love (for God) in one’s heart, there is no need for any 
guide; an unguided flood makes its own way into the ocean. 

Why should I be blamed if the entire world goes muqallid; for the 

30 

Nawab to follow the Sunnah is enough 


That which strikes one is despite the fact that the Nawab condemns ishq-i majazT, 
yet he considers it a prelude to ishq-i haqiqT. Besides what he describes in the 
muqaddimah of his Sham-i Anjuman, this couplet can be found frequently quoted in 
almost all his works: 


j! py" 1 ' ^-itiali jLau U 1 j ' 1 ( _ 5 Aiia (JjjoiC. (JaIa 


Ishq-i majazT is a prelude (or leads) to ishq-i haqiqT; because (a drop of) 
dew reaches the heaven (on account of evaporation) after it has lain on 
the flower. 
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(iii) Disapproval of Taqhd : Nawab has shown determined opposition to Taqhd in 
all of his works. Examples of couplets which deal with this subject are: 
jJ j ^ ^ Jjjo) jJj cA J' L ^ L ^ ClbaE 

Jj J ^JA i- t ^ j .liiol L^jl ' ■' ^ ' ' J JJOJ Juhj 


(Addressing a muqllid, he says:) Tomorrow, i.e. the Day of Judgment, 
when you (muqallid) and I shall be called to reckoning; 

And the book (in which the actions of man are recorded and preserved) 
reveals your actions and mine, 

Blind faith of anybody would not help there; You and I will be asked 
about the Quran and Sunnah. 


(iv) Exaltation of the Qur’an and Sunnah : In regard to the exaltation of the 
Qur ’an and Sunnah, Nawab remarks: 

.n-v j -IjLoj J ^ ^^ J . ^ jjLd A 

Q c_ilj£ j -"'. r' vv ^ j cjAuS Q jj 

I fill the skirt of my garment with flowers from the garden of the 
Qur ’an and the Sunnah (obtain the knowledge of the Qur ’an and the 
Sunnah ); (the use of) reason and (personal) opinion is as chaff to me. 

How will analogy of people misguide the Nawab, while he has taken 
as final authority “traditions” and the “book” (the Qur’an)]. 


His Other Important Books on Different Subjects 

In addition to the above, the Nawab was the author of several other books and 
treatises on different aspects of Islamic religious sciences which became very popular 
both at home and abroad. In order to give the reader an idea of encyclopedic learning of 
the author, some of such important books are briefly introduced below: 


I kill al-Karamah fi Tibydn-i Maqasid at-1 mam ah 

The book consists of a preface, 19 chapters and a conclusion. In preface, the 
necessity of Imam has been discussed in detail, while, in chapter one the meanings of 
the Imam and caliphate are discussed. The second chapter highlights the transformation 
of Pious Caliphate into monarchy and the reasons responsible for it. The remaining 
chapters discuss the ways and methods of governing the states for rulers and kings. This 
book in Arabic containing 248 pages was first published at the Siddlqlyyah Press of 
Bhopal in 1294/ 1877. 
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Tarjuman-i- WahhabTyyah 

Tarjumdn-i-WahhabTyyah (An interpreter of Wahhabism), an important book on 
the subject of loyalty, was written in 1301/1884, so as to defend himself against the 
charge of being a ‘Wahhabi’. In this book, the author clearly defined the word ‘Wahhabi’ 
and its different localized connotations: in the Deccan anyone against intoxication is 
wahhabl; in Bombay anyone who takes the name of Shaykh Abdul Qadir is a wahhabl; in 
Awadh a wahhabl is one who does not adhere or follow any of the new forms of religion; 
in Delhi those who raise objections to grave worship are wahhabl; in Badayun those who 
do not follow the dictates of grave keepers are wahhabl. Whereas in Makkah a wahhabl 

IT 

is one who follows the people of Najd (ahl-i Najd). He concludes that the tenn does not 
only mean being anti-British but indeed has various localized connotations and rooting. 
And since these various closures of geographical space are unappealing to him he argues 
that it is wrong to label him a wahhabl. 

In Tarjumdn-i-WahhabTyyah, the author gives an interesting twist to the Islamic 
notion of the origin of the world from Adam. He argues that Adam was actually created 
from mud (khaak ) of different colors and different types which was picked up from 
different places. And that explains why mankind originating from Adam is multi-racial 

-5-5 

(jiasee mitee thee vaisee rangat aayee ). He considered Adam the universal reference 
point—a connector via whom people located in varied geographical and cultural spaces 
can be linked. And this linkage becomes a continuous refrain in his work with which to 
connect to the world outside. Unlike most Muslim refonnists of his time who begin the 
story of Indian Muslims from the Prophet, here Muslim history is located in the wider 
fold of world history. A history that begins from Adam and then moves through different 
imperial assemblages: the classical caliphate, the Mongol Empire, the Turkish sultanates 
and the Mughal and British Empires in India. British rule is projected as the best in this 
assemblage because it offered ‘peace, comfort and freedom to people of all religions 
Hindus and Muslims to practice and live their religion as they wanted.’ 34 The idea of 
connected imperial assemblages runs through his text. 

The author devotes a whole chapter in his Tarjuman to caution Indian princes and 
nawabs not to break their agreements and treatises with the British. He invokes the 
HadTth to argue that God and the Prophet desired that for the sake of universal peace 
treaties and agreements should not be violated on superficial pretexts. And he was even 
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prepared to intervene in the colony of Muslim ‘jihadis ’ on the North-West frontier and 
convey to them that the taking of arms against the British was un-Islamic. He was 
disappointed when the Lt. Governor of Punjab did not agree to send his messages across 
to Hazara. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, despite the charges of ‘sedition’ and ‘intrigue’ 
leveled against him by the British Government, was steadfast in his belief that the British 
Empire, for all its faults, should be allowed to continue to function. 

Ithdf al-Nubld’ al-Muttaqln bi-Ihyd’Ma’athir al-Fuqaha’ al-Mutaqaddimm 

The book in Persian containing 446 pages is divided into two parts preceded by a 
preface and a conclusion. While discussing the importance of the book in the preface, the 
author in the first part had thrown light on those books which are written on the subject 
of HadTth. The remaining part of the work highlights those ‘ulema ’ and scholars who 
have sound knowledge on the subject of HadTth with their biographical sketch in 
alphabetical order. It was first published at Nizami Press Kanpur in 1288/1871/ 

Hadrat al-TajallTmin Nafhdt al-Tahalll 

This is an important book on doctrines of Islamic faith, which is mostly based 
on ‘Allamah Ahmad bin Husain al-Bahiql’s book al-Itiqad. It deals with matters relating 
to creation of the world, names and attributes of Allah, chastisement of the grave, 
capacity of the friends of Allah to work miracles, etc. 

This Arabic book comprising 114 pages was published at the Siddlqlyyah Press 
of Bhopal in 1298/1881. 37 

Al-Taj al-Mukallal min Jawdhir-iMahathir al-Tiraz al-Akhir wa’l-Awwal 

This Arabic book covering 500 pages is biographical encyclopedia of 553 
eminent scholars of Islamic Studies of the Muslim world. As described by the author in 
the preface, the main purpose behind writing this book was to acquaint the students of 
Islamic Studies with the thoughts and practices of the eminent non-conformist Muslim 

38 

scholars. 

The book was first published in India in 1296/1879. Its latest edition was 
published by Sharafuddin al-Kutubi in Bombay in 1383/1963. 
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Abjad al- ‘ l!Him 

This voluminous book comprising 982 pages of large foolscap size is one of the 
most original and monumental Arabic works of Nawab. It is devoted to the study of a 
wide range of subject-matter in a systematic manner. It consists of three parts— al-Washy 
al-Marqum (the Adorned Garment); al-Sahab al-Marqum (the Heaped Cloud); and al- 
Rahiq al-Makhtum (the Sealed Pure Wine) and they are linked together with a 
continuous pagination. This book has been adjudged by scholars as a befitting 

39 

complement to the academic works of the author. 

Each part of the book is divided into several chapters and sub-chapters, wherein 
the author has treated a variety of subjects under well-arranged headings with admirable 
brevity and simplicity of style. In this work, the author has discussed the conditions of 
various sciences, their kinds and biographies of eminent authors on different subjects. It 
is unique in the sense that such comprehensive information was not available in any 
single book of that time. It is evident from the content of the book that most of the 
subjects dealt within it constituted the ‘ulum mutadawilah (current sciences) which were 
commonly taught in educational institutions in those days and in which both students and 
scholars were expected to be well-grounded. 

As described by the author in the preface, the main sources of this book are Iliya ’ 
Ulum al-Dm of al-Ghazall, Kitab al- ‘Ibar wa ’l-Mubtada wa ’l-Khabar of Ibn Khaldun, 
Miftah al-Sa ‘adah wa Misbah al-Siyadah of Ahmad Ibn Mustafa Ibn Khalil al-Ruml, 
popularly known as Tashkubrlzada, Madinat al- ‘Ulum of Muhammad ibn Qutb al-Dln 
al-Iznlql, and Kashf al-Zunun of HajI Khallfah. The Nawab’s main contribution is that he 
put together in this encyclopedia of Islamic learning a great deal of valuable and 
authentic information on a wide range of subjects from various sources in a very 
systematic manner. It is also a very rich source for obtaining first-hand knowledge about 
different sciences as well as about the works of eminent scholars of Islamic learning. 

The first part of the book begins with an exposition of ‘ilm (Knowledge) and its 
various categories. According to the author, the five essential conditions needed by a 
student in order to be successful in his studies are “integrity of intention, resolution, fear 
of Allah, exclusive devotion to, and undying fervor for, learning”. 40 Similarly, while 
suggesting some valuable tips to the authors for their success, the Nawab states that their 
work should either be original, or an improvement on an earlier piece of literature, or a 
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commentary on a text aimed at facilitating its understanding to the common readers, or a 
resume of a work embodying all the important points of original. Further, they should 
arrange and discuss their ideas in a systematic and logical manner. They should also be 
fully acquainted with the social background of the people, about whom they are writing. 

The second part of the book is an encyclopedia of various sciences which the 
author has arranged in the alphabetical order. The main things discussed in it are 
engineering, philosophy, astrology, astronomy, medicine, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geometry, law, history, geography, art and tactics of war, interpretation of 
dreams, the sciences of navigation, poetry and its different meters, rules and regulations, 
the art of cooking, magic, audit, mineralogy, zoology, etc. 41 

The third part of the book contains biographical sketches of 354 eminent scholars 
in different fields such as philosophical studies, logic, rational sciences, literature, poetry, 
prosody, history, philosophy, jurisprudence, TafsTr, HadTth, medicine, etc. A separate 
chapter in it is devoted to the discussion of biographical sketches and achievements of 20 
scholars of Makkah and Madina, 36 scholars of Yemen, and 85 scholars of India 
including 19 scholars of Qannauj. 

The author’s main contribution in this part of the book is that he has fulfilled to 
some extent the long-felt need of compiling the biographies of Indian Arabic authors 
because there was no book like this one that had covered the biographies of such a large 
number of Indian authors. He has, thus, preserved forever for the coming generations 
their spectacular scholarly achievements which might otherwise have perished and lost 
into oblivion. The Nawab has also praised them for their distinguished literary 
achievements in almost all the branches of Islamic and Arabic learning cultivated in 
India up to his time. This part also served as a basis for more voluminous works on the 
subject attempted by later writers. 

Husun al-Uswah bi-ma Thabata min Alldhi wa Rasulihi ft al-Niswah 

The book in Arabic containing 410 pages was first published by the 
Shajahanlyyah Press at Bhopal in 1302A.H. It was also published by the Al-Jawaib al- 
Kanlyah at Constantinople Press in 1884 A.D. It is an important book on the subject of 
women and their personal problems. All the verses of Qur ’an and sayings of the Prophet 
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about women are collected beautifully with their appropriate explanation. Subjects are 
arranged in such a way that first the Qur’anic verses are quoted and then AhadTth, 
followed by views of scholars. It is arranged in two parts. The first part containing 155 
pages is devoted to the discussion of the relevant Qur’anic verses on the subject along 
with explanatory notes wherever required (taken mostly from his book Fath al-Bayan). 

The second part of the book containing 262 pages deals in detail with the relevant 
traditions of the Prophet taken from such authentic sources as Si hah Sittah (the six 
canonical books on Hadith), Muwatta of Imam Malik, and Kitcib al-Targhib wa 7- 
Tarhib of al-Mundhirl. Moreover, necessary and additional explanatory notes have been 
added in the work by the author, due to which it has become a comprehensive 
encyclopedia on the subject. The book concludes with the mention of social duties and 
responsibilities of Muslim women. It is an important and interesting book on Islamic 
law, exposing the scholarly erudition of the author. Due to its importance, it was 
translated into Urdu with the title Mir ’at al-Niswah by Maulwl Zulfiqar Ahmad. 42 

Iqtrdb al-Sd‘ah 

The book in Urdu, containing 232 pages, was published at Mujtabal Press 
Lucknow in 1911. The book is a full-scale translation of the work of Sayyid Muhammad 
BarzanjT Madam, Isha’ah li-Ishrat al-Sa‘ah which describes, in the author’s view, 
conditions preceding the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah). The book is 
attributed to the Nawab’s son Nur al-Hasan Khan. It describes a true Mahdi. The author 
did not argue that the Mahdi of the Sudan was a real Mahdi, and that he would end the 
rule of the Christian everywhere. For the Nawab, as mentioned in more than one place, 
the Mahdi was to be born in Arabia rather than Sudan, and he also warned the people to 
be aware of false Mahdis. It was also alleged for seditious materials. 43 

In addition to the previously discussed books of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, 
there are many other worthwhile and useful books of the author compiled in different 
times on different subjects or topics. Some of them are: 

1. Badhl al-Hayat li-Husn al-Mamat, no press, Agra, 1307/1890 

2. Dalil al-Talib ila Arjah al-Matalib, ShahjahanI, Bhopal,1295/1878 

3. Al-Far‘ al-Narm min As/ al-Saml, Nizami, Cawnpore, 1291/1876 
Ghayat al-Bayan, date and place of publication unkown (Ali Hasan Khan 
Khan’s list in Ma ’athir Siddiqi, does not contain this book) 


4 . 
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5. Hadiy al-Qalb al-Mumb ila Daraja Jannat al-Na ‘im, MufTd-i-‘Am, Agra 
1306/1888 

6. Hall-i-Su’dldt-i-Mushkilah, Nizami, Cawnpore, 1289/1872 

7. Hathth al-Insan, no press Agra 1307/1890 

8. Hujaj al-Karamah ftAthar al-Qiyamah, ShahjahanI, Bhopal,1291/1874 

9. Ikhlad al-SFu ’ad Tawht Rabb al- ‘Ibad, press, place and date of publication 
unknown 

10. Al-Junnah ft al-Uswat al-Yaum bi al-Sunnah, Sikandari, Agra, 1305/1873 

11. Kashf al-Ghammah ‘an Iftiaq al-Ummah, ShahjahanI, Bhopal,1304/1846 

12. KhabVat al-Akwan ft Iftiraq al-Ummah ‘ala al-Madhahib wa’l-Adyan, al- 
Jawa’ib Constantinople, 1296/1879 

13. Kitab al-Muntaqad, Delhi. 1306/1889 

14. Kitab al-Ta ‘widhat know as al-Da ’ wa ’l-Dawa ’, AmadI, Lahore, 1333/1914 

15. Luqtat al-Ajlan Minima Tamass ila Ma‘rifatiht Hajat al-Insan, al-Jawa’ib 
Constantinople, 1291/1847 

16. Majmii‘ah Riyad al-Murtad wa Ghiyad al-‘Irbad, ShahjahanI, 
Bhopal, 1297/1880 

17. Al-Maqalat al-Fasthah ft al-Waslyyah wa’l-Naslhah, MufId-i-‘Am, Akbrabad 
1298/1881 

18. Qada’ al-Arab ft Tahqlq Mas’alat al-Nasab ’a-huwa min Jihat al-Umm aaw 
al-Abb, Nizami, Cawnpore, 1290/1873 

19. Qasd al-Sabtl ila Dhamm al-Kalam wa’I-Ta’wtl, Sikandari Bhopal, 
1290/1873 

20. Qitf al-ThamarftBayan ‘Aqa’id Ahl al-Athar, Nizami, Cawnpore, 1290/1873 

21. Qurrat al-A ‘yan wa Musarrat al-Adhan, al-Jawa’ib Constantinople, 1298/1881 

22. Rafw al-Khirqah bi-Sharaf al-Hirfah, Siddlql, Lahore, 1309/1891 

23. Rihlat al-Siddtq ila Bayt Allah al-‘AtIq, Lucknow 1289/1872 

24. Risalah-i-Munajjiydt wa Muhltkat, MufId-i-‘Am, Agra, 1305/1887 

25. Sidq al-Laja ila Dhikr al-Khawf wa ’1-Raja ’, Mufid-i-‘Am, Agra, 1304/1886 

26. Silsilat al- ‘Asjad ft Dhikr Masha ikh al-Sanad, ShahjahanI, Bhopal,1293/1876 

27. Tabshir al- ‘As! bi-Tafktr al-Ma ‘ast, Mufid-i-‘Am, Agra, 1305/1887 

28. Tahrtm al-Khamr wal-al-Zina, wal-al-Liwat wa 7 Ma ‘azif wa 7- ‘Ishq, Siddlql, 
Lahore, 1308/1890 

29. Tahsil al-Kamal bi-al-Khisal al-Mujibat li’l-Zilal, Mufid-i-‘Am, Agra, 
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1305/1887 (This book is an explanation of DalTl al-Talib. It does not bear the 
name of the author, the Nawab) 

30. Thimar al-TankltfiShrah Abyat al-Thabit, ShahjahanI, Bhopal, 1293/1876 

Unfortunately, some of the compilations of Nawab have been lost whose 
references are either mentioned in his own books (Abqa ’ al-Minan) or in the writings of 
his biographers ‘All Hasan Khan’s Ma’thir-i-Siddiqi and Saeedullah’s Life & Works of 
Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan of Bhopal. Therefore, it can be said that, this discussion 
regarding the compilations of Nawab is incomplete. It can be concluded after going 
through all the available compilations of Nawab that he has a prominent place among the 
scholars of 19 th century. The above mentioned books, and reliable sources connotes the 
pre-eminent vistas of Nawab’s thinking and his well equipped researching capability. His 
compilations carry poetries of different languages viz Urdu, Persian and Arabic along 
with the original desirable arguments. This shows his propensity towards the literatures 
as well. His compilations, besides containing the academic and research oriented topics 
also include religious, refonnatory and propagatory issues, because he was not only an 
authentic researcher but a venerated preacher and a true propagator of Islam as well. One 
more thing that distinguishes him from his contemporary writers is that his writings are 
absolutely based on the reliable and admissible references of the life of the companions 
and venerable personalities of Islam. He has avoided the religious fallacies as well as 
baseless and ceremonial stories. Another distinct feature of his writing is that his works 
reflect the capabilities of a great Islamic traditionalist who always opposes the use of 
weak Hadith to such an extent that it never finds a place of mention during the course of 
narrations. His compilations have the characteristics of a defender in favour of Hadith 
and Sunnah. It is to say that he has given crushing replies to those who criticize the 
importance of Hadith. 
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The Qur'an is the most fundamental and primary source of Islam, it was revealed 
to the Prophet through Angel Gibra’Tl. Qur’an is not only a religious book but it presents 
a complete system of human life. Muslims believe that Qur ’an is the last revealed book 
and guidance with assurance from Allah for its safety until the Day of Resurrection. It 
provides solution to the problems relating to human life. Thus the Qur ’an is considered 
as first source of Islamic law. 

On the basis of that, the Muslim scholars have devoted their attention towards 
Qur’anic sciences primarily to the most important science of tafsir (the science of 
explanations), which means the explanations and interpretations of the Qur’an in 
accordance with the Islamic tenninology. The history of tafsir coincides with the 
revelation of the Qur’an. Companions of the Prophet used to ask him to explain certain 
texts of the Qur 'an which they did not understand and thus Prophet himself became the 
first commentator. 

After the Prophet, the first four Caliphs, and other companions such as ibn 
‘Abbas, ibn Mas‘ud, Ubai bin Ka‘ab, Zaid bin Thabit, Abu Musa Ash‘arl, ibn Zubair, 
Anas bin Malik, Abu Huraira etc. are considered the early commentators of the Qur'an. 
Among them, however, Hadrat ‘All, ibn Mas‘ud, and ibn ‘Abbas, are more famous for 
their tafsir. Ubai bin Ka‘ab had put in writing the first commentary of the Qur'an during 
the period of the companions. 1 

Among the followers of the companions, Tabi ‘in, further developed the science 
of tafsir, two groups of commentators became famous. The first group was known as 
‘ulema-i-Makkah (the scholars of Makkah) and the other as ‘ulemd-i-Kuja (the scholars 
of Kufa), they were respectively the disciples of ibn ‘Abbas and ibn Mas‘ud. Some 
prominent scholars of these groups are Mujahid bin Jabr MakkI, Sa‘id bin Zubair, ‘Ata’ 
bin Abl Rabi‘ah ‘Alqma bin Qays, and Imam Sh‘abl, and the first commentary, written 
(in the middle of the first century Hijrah) by Sa‘id bin Zubair (d. 93 A.H.), is known as 
tafsir Sa ‘eed bin Zubair, ibn Nadhn mentioned it in his Kitab al-Fehrist. 

The next centuries proved as the golden age for the development of Qur’anic 
science. After the Tabi ‘in the next group of commentators compiled such commentaries 
in which they collected the explanations of the Qur ’an given by both the companions as 
well as the Tabi‘in. Amongst them Yazid bin Haroon, Waki‘bin Jarrah, Sufyan bin 
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‘Uainah, Ishaq bin Rahvaih etc. became renowned. In this way the science of exegesis 
rapidly developed. Accompanied this, a number of other sciences relating to the Qur ’an 
also emerged and developed like dotes of Musahif ( Nuqat-i-Musahif ), background of 
revelation (. Asbab-i-Nuzul), Nasikh and Mansukh, Fada’Tl Qur'an etc. they wrote a 

•5 

number of books on these subjects/ In the later period too some more important works 
were compiled, e.g. TafsIr-i-Kabir of Imam RazI, Tafsir of Tabari, TafsTr of ibn Kathlr 
and al-Basit of WahidI etc. 

Qur’anic Sciences in India 

The Indian subcontinent is next to none in developing and contributing to the 
Islamic sciences and knowledge. It is evident while having a glance at the literary history 
of Muslim India one finds a very significant role played by the Indian ‘ulema’ in the 
development of Islamic sciences and learning; through their endeavor and devotion, they 
produced a plethora of Islamic literature not only in Arabic, Persian and Urdu but also in 
many other native languages as well. 4 In this entire development of knowledge, Qur ’anic 
Sciences enjoy the highest position among all the other Islamic sciences. Gaining much 
ground in this field, the Indian ‘ulema’ thus devoted full attention to the development of 
Qur’anic Sciences. Zubaid Ahmad in his work “Contribution of India to Arabic 
Literature” has devoted a complete Chapter to the Qur’anic Sciences wherein, he has 
presented a list of the works of Indian ‘ulema’. 5 Another scholar Dr. Muhammad Salim 
Qidval besides giving a list of 156 works, he has also provided useful information about 
the Indian commentators and their Arabic commentaries. 6 

The Indian ‘ulema’ have so much contributed to the Qur’anic Sciences that it 
requires a separate chapter to deal with. Nonetheless, some of the prominent scholars and 
their works are worthy to note here. Among the prominent ‘ulema’ and their principal 
works worth to be mentioned are Shaikh Murad of Bukhara, settled in Kashmir, who 
while writing on Lughat al-Qur’an compiled his Jami‘ al-Mufarradat during the 12 th 
century. This work is being accredited as the first and the last in style on the subject in 
India. 7 The characteristic feature of this work is that the meaning of the Qur'an is 
rendered into Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Similarly, Muhammad Hamid al-Din Farahl’s 
(1836-1930) work was entitled Mufarradat al- Qur'an. Mulla Jivan (d. 1130 A.H.) of 
Amethi compiled his work on Ahkam al-Qur’an under the title Al-Tafasirat al- 
Ahmadiyyah al-SharVa ma‘ T'arifat al-Masa’il al-Fiqhiyyah, and work has been 
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translated into Urdu by HajI Abdul Karim Khan Khaki of Ilaichipur under the title 
Mawahib al-Maram fi Tafsir al-Ahkam 9 Moreover, Hamid al-Dln Farahl’s work al- 
Im ‘an fi Aqsam al- Qur’an was unique in being the first work on Aqsam al- Qur’an . 10 

The Indian ‘ ulema ’ have not restricted themselves only to the Arabic and Persian 
languages as mentioned earlier but also compiled a large number of works on Qur'anic 
sciences in Urdu as well. These Urdu translations of the Qur'an outnumber those in any 
other language, 11 and more interestingly some scholars have made efforts to enlist 
together all the Urdu translations and commentaries of the Qur'an. Among such works 
Abdul Hakim Sharaf al-Dln’s work entitled A brief survey of Urdu translations of the 
Qur'an provides information from the 18 th and up to the 20 th century. One more such 
work is of Sayyid Mehboob RidvI’s Jaize-e Tarajim-e Qur'an has introduced 92 Urdu 
translations of the Qur'an. 

Moreover, with the changing environment of the modem times, the emergence of 
new literary style and methodology, the Indian 1 ulema’ appropriately compiled 
commentaries of the Qur'an as per the needs of the time and on the modern style. In this 
case, commentaries such as Tafsir al-Qur'an of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Tarjuman al- 
Qur'an of‘Abdul Kalam Azad, Tafhim al-Qur’an of Abul Ala MaududI, Bayan al-Qur'an 
of Ashraf ‘All of Thana Bhavan, to name but a few, are worth mentioning. 

From the above discussion, although it is safe to maintain that the ‘ulema’ of 
India, with their unrelenting efforts, produced a large number of works on Qur’anic 
sciences in different language such as Arabic Urdu and Persian. At the same time, 
however, it cannot be claimed that their endeavor was the last and final in this field 
rather other prominent yet ignored scholars of India have also contributed to the 
Qur’anic sciences. Our indication is but towards one such scholar Nawab Siddlque 
Hasan Khan who has extensively contributed to the field of Qur’anic Sciences. The 
following sections will explore and highlight his contribution towards this interesting and 
great field of Qur’anic science (tafsir). 

According to Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, Tafsir (the science of the Qur ’anic 
exegeses) is the most important of all the religious sciences. While dealing into this field, 
he adhered to an approach that seems to be unique and distinctive from those of the 
others. First, he made a thorough study of the works of his predecessors on the subject 
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and then divided the Qur ’anic commentators ( Mufassirun ) into three main categories: (1) 
those who based their interpretations exclusively on riwayah (narration of the traditions); 
(2) those who based their interpretations exclusively on dirayah (knowledge of Arabic 
language and grammar); and (3) those who based their interpretations on both riwayah 
and dirayah and the interpretations based on the third method is regarded as the most 
valid. Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also points out that the best interpretation of the 
Qur'an written from this point of view is that of Muhammad bin ‘All al-Shawkanl (d. 
1834 A.D) of Yemen 1 ". 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan stood against all kinds of free-thought and baseless 
philosophical speculation while interpreting the verses of the Qur'an. He divides the 
subject-matter of the Qur'an into three categories—(1) A.smd ’ wa Sifat-i-IIahT, names and 
attributes of Allah; (2) the titles of surahs (chapters); and (3) Asbab-i-Nuzul (background 
of the revelation), Nasikh wa Munsukh (abrogating and abrogated verses of the Qur'an ), 
stories of the ancient people, and Muhkamat (explicable) and Mutashabihat (allegorical). 
According to him, the knowledge of the first category rests with Allah alone thus has not 
been given to anyone therefore; it should be accepted as such. The knowledge of the 
second has been given to the Prophet, and only he (the Prophet and the learned ones are 
capable of explaining them. In the third case, the Prophet has been provided with 
complete knowledge and understanding of the subject and also enjoined to transmit and 
preach it to the people, although exceptions to any rule can hardly be ignored. 

He then subdivides the third category into two (1) Asbab-i-Nuzul, Nasikh wa 
Munsukh, the stories of ancient people, and views the rational interpretation of it as 
illegal; and (2) Mutashabihat and Muhkamat. He divides Mutashabihat and Muhkamat 
into two more sub-categories (1) Mutashabihat (allegorical), dealing with the attributes 
of Allah and His Essence. In this case, he was of the opinion that the attributes of Allah 
and His Essence must be believed, taken and accepted without any disputation, 
modification, symbolization, or intellectualization. While arguing on these verses, he 
says that these are not open to exegetical disputation, as the knowledge of such verses 
was not authorized by Allah to anyone. About Muhkamat (the meaning of which is 
apparent), he articulates that these verses are for the learned and well-qualified persons in 
order to derive rules and regulations for the general conduct of the people. 
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Nawab while commenting and explaining the verse of the Qur ’an, formulates a 
framework under which a Mufassir is required to conduct his exegesis of the Qur'an. He 
says that a Mufassir must conduct his exegesis by producing and supporting with the 
interpretation and sayings of the Prophet. After that, priority should be given to the 
explanation as provided by the Shabah (Companions of the Prophet and Tabiun 
(Companions of the Companions of the Prophet. About the interpretation of Tabi ‘un, he 
remarks: “If their explanation is based on riwayat (narrations from the Prophet and 
{Shabah), it can be accepted, but if it is based on their personal judgment or opinions, 
then it has no legal position at all. It can neither become a binding argument (hujjat-i- 

13 

qat 7) nor be acted upon.” 


On the basis of the principle mentioned above, Nawab criticized and rebuked all 
those who attempted to analyze or define the Divine Self by interpreting the allegorical 
verses according to their own opinions. He also supported his view point by giving the 
example of al-Salaf al-Salih (the virtuous predecessors) who never attempted analytical 
interpretation of these allegorical verses in order to establish their precise meaning. 
Instead, they accepted them as directed in the Qur ’anic verse: 


j ^) A : Vki a . ^ 0. All y clal t eiiUi - ^JA' 

<j \lf\ <Ljld d»j Lay ^jjdl AjUij Li of* h 3 

(jUiSii jiJ i\ jilj uj Ujj sic. 


“He it is Who has sent down to thee the Book: in it are verses 
basic or fundamental (of established meaning); they are the foundation 
of the Book: others are allegorical. But those in whose hearts is 
perversity follow the part there of that is allegorical, seeking discord, 
and searching for its hidden meanings, but no one knows its hidden 
meanings except Allah and those who are firmly grounded in knowledge 
say: "We believe in the Book; the whole of it is from our Lord;" and none 
will grasp the Message except men of understanding ,” 14 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan and the use of early Tafdslr 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan was greatly influenced by the Tafasir done by his 
predecessors, and thus he has benefitted from them immensely. Among them some of the 
important Tafasir to which he very frequently refers in his Qur ’anic exegesis are the 
Tafsir of Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, al-Shawkanl, ibn Kathlr, etc. Before we proceed further, it is 
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significant to throw some light on these works, which frames the Nawab’s understanding 
of his exegesis. A brief description of some of the most famous Tafasir and their authors 
is as follows: 

JamVal-Bayan fi TafsTr al-Qur’an 

The author of JamVal-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabrl 
(224-310AH/839-923 A.D), was from Tabriz, what is now western Iran. He was a well- 
known commentator of the Qur ’an, famous Hadith scholar, and reputed historian. 
Although originally associated with the Shafi‘1 School, but he reached to such a level of 
Ijtihad that he became independent of the influence of the different schools of thought. 
His Tafsir is regarded as the oldest one to reach us intact. It contains narrations which are 
analyzed in most cases. He has also mentioned the various recitations and their 
implications, besides he has included and discussed in it many Biblical tales as well. 
Tabari in his Tafsir has discussed and refuted the position of unorthodox schools such as 
the Mufiazili’s. Being in thirty volumes, his Tafsir enjoys the status of a basic source for 
later commentators and their commentaries. 15 

Ma’dlim al-Tamil 

Al-Husain ibn Muhammad al-BaydavI (d. 510/1117) was an eminent jurist of 
Shafi‘1 School, and a foremost Hadith scholars of his time. In his tafsir, Ma ‘alim al- 
Tanzil, a condensed version of Tafsir al-Tha‘labi, wherein the majority of weak and 
fabricated narrations were removed and all the chains of narrators were mentioned. He 
also isolated various heretical concepts mentioned in al-Tha ‘labi, and scientific 
information not directly related to tafsir. Al-Badavl briefly mentions some of the various 
recitations and explains grammatical constructions only where it is seemed necessary. In 
this tafsir, few Biblical tales (Isra’Iliyat) are also mentioned without critical analysis and 
some conflicting opinions of early scholars are also discussed without their evaluation. 
This tafsir has been printed in a single edition along with Ibn Kathlr’s tafsir and Tafsir 
al-Khazin and is categorized among the most reliable tafasir based on narration. 16 

Mafatih al-Ghayb 

Fakhr al-Dln ibn ‘All al-RazI (544-606 AH/1150-1210 A.D) was a Shafi‘1 scholar 
who excelled in the grammatical sciences as well as philosophy. Razl’s tafsir is quite 
popular among scholars due to its extensive treatment of various topics spread on a wide 
range of sciences. This tafsir is noted for its concentration on the relationship between 
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verses and chapters. However, the tafsir is, for the most part, like an encyclopaedia of 
natural sciences. The author delves into mathematics and natural sciences and evaluates 
the opinions of astronomers and philosophers using their tenninology. The various 
arguments of the Mu‘tazilah are mentioned and mildly refuted and the positions of the 
various schools of Islamic Jurisprudence are explained whenever verses containing legal 
issues appear. However, while doing so one notices that he always favours his own 
school, the Shall‘I School on legal issues. RazI also discussed grammatical issues, but to 

17 

a much lesser extent than his discussions on the natural sciences. 

Tafsir al-Qur ’an al-‘Adim 

Hafiz ‘Imad al-Dln Abul-Fida’ IsmaTl ibn Kathlr al-Dimishql (699-774 

AH/1300-1373 A.D) was a Shafi‘1 scholar and a student of Imam Ibn Taimlyyah. He was 

also an eminent Hadlth scholar and a historian. His historical work, al-Bidayah wa 7- 

Nihayah, is considered the most authentic book on the subject of Islamic history. Tafsir 

ibn Kathlr is also considered as the most reliable book of tafsir, and is generally ranked 

second to Tafsir al-Tabari in popularity among the scholars. The book contains an 

extensive preface covering the methodology of tafsir. Besides, in its preface much 

emphasis has been laid upon the interpretation of Qur ’an by Qur ’an. Ibn Kathlr critically 

analyzes all of his narrations and evaluates the statements of the Sahabah and the 

TaabVun. He also warns against the dangers of Biblical traditions (Isra’Iliyat) and other 

false information commonly found in the tafaslr. In this tafsir, a plethora of the legal 

18 

issues are discussed, and thereof the differences of the opinions are evaluated. 

Al-Durr al-Manthur flal-Tafslr bi al-Ma’thur 

Jalal al-Dln ‘Abdur-Rahman ibn Muhammad al-Suyutl (849-910/1445-1505) was 
a famous and highly reputed Shall‘T scholar, as well as the foremost Hadlth scholar of his 
time. At the beginning of his learning carrier, he wrote a four volume tafsir called 
Tarjuman al-Qur’an, in which he placed over ten thousand Ahadlth along with their 
chains of narration. However, after he found that his students are not interested in 
learning the chains of narration, he condensed this very tafsir by deleting the chains of 
narration and thereafter merely gave the reference of the books from which the Ahadlth 
were taken. The tafsir was then renamed as al-Durr al-Manthur. In spite of being well 
versed in the knowledge of Hadlth sciences, the author seems to have been only 
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concerned with accumulating the largest possible quantity of the Ahadith, without 
differentiating between the authentic Hadith and the fabricated Hadith. 19 

Fath al-Qadir 

Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Shawkanl (d. 1255/1839) was a resident of Sana 4 , Yemen 
who started his quest for knowledge as a student of the ZaidI Madhab. He studied Hadith 
sciences so much that he became independent of his madhab. In his tafsir, al-Shawkanl 
has combined both methods of tafsir (by opinion and by narration). He has condensed 
the Hadith chains and has also mentioned the books in which each Hadith can be found, 
and most opinions are attributed to their sources. Grammatical, legal, and philosophical 
issues are discussed and the positions of the great commentators are mentioned. This 
tafsir is printed in five volumes and is widely favoured among the traditional scholars of 

Islam. A more recent edition has added footnotes that extensively document the Ahadith 

20 

cited by the author.' 

Ruh al-Ma ‘am ft Tafsir al-Qur’an al-Adim \va ’l-Sah ‘ al-Mathdni 

Sayyid Mahmud Afandl al-AalusI (1217-1269 AH/1802-1853 A.D) was among 
the greatest ShafiT scholars of Iraq. He has made his best possible effort to make this 
tafsir a comprehensive one. There are extensive discussions among others on language, 
syntax, letters, style, and on the juristic issues, articles of faith, scholastics, philosophy, 
astronomy, mysticism and related narratives of Traditions. He has also made an 
endeavour to leave no intellectual aspect pertaining to a verse unexplained. In the case of 
Hadith narratives as well, the author has been more cautious as compared to other 
commentators. From this angle, this is a very comprehensive commentary, and no future 
venture in connection with the tafsir of the Qar ’an can now afford to ignore its help. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan besides mentioning the Qur ’ante exegesis of Ibn 
Jarir, Ibn Kathlr, Imam al-Shawkanl, Imam RazI, and Al-Zamakhsharl, he also criticizes 
their opinions whenever and wherever required. At some places, he gives preference to 
one opinion and refutes the others, and vice versa. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan has not only criticized Ibn Jarir on quoting the 
Biblical tradition but has also refuted his exegesis on several verses. For example: 
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(jjjilSlI (jlij jf' 1 3 ^j fS I a^j^LoH Lik jlj 

And behold, We said to the angels: "Bow down to Adam;" and they bowed 
down, not so Iblis, he refused and was haughty, he was of those who reject 
Faith . 22 

When Iblis did not bow down in front of Adam (peace be upon him), then Allah 
makes him the rejected one. It was the result of his sin and non obedience. After that 
Allah taught Adam the names of all things, and then He placed them before the angels 
for telling their natures. Everyone felt Allah’s anger and they showed their clearance 
from having any invisible knowledge ( ‘Ilm al-Ghayb ). Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 
writes while giving reference of Ibn Kathlr that the context of this report is weak and 
other several locations and possibilities are kept hidden" . 

Tafslr and the Methodology of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan 

Now after dealing briefly with some famous tafsTr works, we would be able to 
appreciate the Nawab’s understanding of the Qur’an as he not only analyzed them but 
also criticized according to his own standing. How Nawab explained the Qur’anic 
verses? What was his methodology and classification of the subject matter of the 
Qur’an? How his exegesis has influenced the other scholars? These and other like issues 
regarding his tafslr would be discussed below in detail. 

Commentary of the Chapters 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan’s methodology while writing Qiir ’anic exegesis of 
the chapters is such that he at first writes the name of the chapter {Surah), then mentions 
the place of its revelation that is whether the chapter {Surah) is MakkI or Madnl, or how 
many verses are revealed in Makkah and Madinah. In case of differences of opinion, he 
quotes both and also throws a light on these differences as well. One of the prominent 
features of his methodology is that he mentions all those Ahadith which are related to the 
excellence and quality of the chapter or of the verse. Not only this, he also vehemently 
criticizes if there is a mention of weak or fabricated Ahadith regarding the chapter or the 
verse. In short what is to say is that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan before commenting on 
the chapter, he throughout his work at the very outset adheres to the aforementioned 
methodology that in turn adds to the beauty of his work. 
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A Short meaning of the verse 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan while commenting on a verse of the Qur ’an 
provides a brief description of the meaning of the verse and then followed the same 
methodology in his entire work. This is evident from the example given below: 


^ u! its Jilt 

He hath only forbidden you dead meat, and blood, and the flesh of swine 
and that on which any other name hath been invoked besides that of Allah, 
but if one is forced by necessity, without willful disobedience, nor 
transgressing due limits, then is he guiltless. For Allah is Oft-Forgiving, 
Most Merciful . 24 


Before going into the details of the verse, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan furnishes 
its short meaning as he says that among the cattle such and such things are forbidden. 
However, under certain critical situations their use is legitimized but within the 

25 

prescribed limitations" . 


Sabab al-Nuzul (Cause of revelation) 

According to Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan the meaning of the verse can and will 
be better understood if the situations and circumstances in which the verse had been 
revealed are known to us. So he used to discuss Sabab al-nuziil while explaining the 
meaning of the verse. For instance, take the example of the verse in Surah al-Baqarah: 


yL Ui aii! (jl! 

Behold! Safa and Marwa are among the Symbols of Allah. So if those who 

visit the house in the season or at other times, should compass them 

round, it is no sin in them. And if anyone obeyeth his own impulse to good, 

26 

be sure that Allah is He Who recogniseth and knoweth. 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan while describing its Sabab al-nuziil says that there 
were two hills Safa and Marwah in the city of Makkah near the Ka‘bah. The Arabs used 
to perform the Hajj from the very times of Hadhrat Ibarahim. But during the period of 
blasphemy, people invented new customs and rituals as for instance they erected two 
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idols on these two hills namely Asaf and Na’ilah, and thereafter began to circumambulate 
round these two idols. So later on, when the Arabs embraced Islam, people considered 
the practice of circumambulating round Safa and Marwah as the practice alien to Islam 
and the one invented by non-believers and decided not to visit the place. It was in this 

97 

backdrop that Allah revealed the verse." 


Explains the Meaning of the Word 

At some places, one finds that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan provides the literal 
meaning of a word in order to clarify and explain the proper meaning of the verse. For 
example in the verse of Surah al-Baqarah: 


JjA jjlxaj A 1 Iji La s.Lail]l t-» ^j! V 


liA Ic-LLa 

There is no blame on you if ye divorce women before consummation or 
the fixation of their dower; but bestow on them the wealthy according 

to his means, and the poor according to his means; a gift of a 

28 

reasonable amount is due from those who wish to do the right thing.' 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan discusses, while giving reference of Ibn 'Abbas, 
Tawus, Ibrahim and Al-Hasan Al-BasrI explicates that the word as mentioned in 
the verse does not merely mean ‘touching’ but represents ‘sexual intercourse’. The 
husband is allowed to divorce his wife before consummating the marriage or giving the 

9Q 

dowry if it was deferred." 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, after quoting the differences of opinion among the 
Mufassirun (exegetes) regarding certain issue, gives preference to the opinion of one 
which Nawab seems has the basis of HadTth, saying of the SahabT and order of the 
Qur’an. 


Abrogation in the Qur’an 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also discusses the abrogation while explaining and 
commenting on the Qur’an. For example: 

aSjjhlsj ijjill aill JjjlI jhli j 

30 

Fight in the Cause of Allah, those who fight you, 
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In his explanation of this verse, Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan with reference to 
Abu al-'Aliyah and Abdur-Rahman bin Zayd bin Aslam, mentions that this was the first 
verse about fighting that was revealed in Madinah. Untill then, Allah's Messenger used to 
fight only those who fought him and he avoided non-combatants. Later on, when the 
verse of Surah al- Bara'ah jAA-j AA. 1 jliali was revealed, the earlier verse was 

ultimately abrogated. 


Application of Grammar 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan while interpreting the Qur'an especially in his 
work titled “ Tarjaman al-Qur’an”, keeps himself aloof from discussing the subject of 
accidence ( sarf) and syntax ( nahaw ). However, while explaining meaning and 
elaborating the decisive verses of the Qur’an, he sometimes takes the help and aid of the 
grammar to a great extent. 


, 0 _ .Jl ^ \ 

a_i!c. its jlc. 3A ajjI a_j 3N Ay j AliAl ^ 3 ^ Ajl 

tj- 


He hath only forbidden you dead meat, and blood, and the flesh of swine, and that on 
which any other name hath been invoked besides that of Allah, but if one is 
forced by necessity, without willful disobedience, nor transgressing due limits, then 

33 

is he guiltless. For Allah is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. 


Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan while interpreting the above verse said that it is not 
exclusively for vows and consecrations, but this verse bears general connotations; it 
includes any sort of slaughtering, vows and consecrations because in Arabic the tenn “A” 
is used to represent “general things”. Thus it shows that any thing whether it is an animal 
or any other things on whom the vows are taken other than Allah is forbidden ( haram ): if 
it is food then eating of the same is forbidden; if water then drinking of it forbidden; if it 
is any clothing then wearing the same is forbidden because the “general” meaning of the 
tenn will be kept in consideration. Cause is not considered as important but when the text 
or evidence particularizes cause, is an exception. Form the above paragraph, Nawab has 
created and extended from nanow to a broad perspective of “generalization” within the 
connotation of “U”. 34 
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Return to the Other Sources 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan in his tafsir, while explaining the decisive verses of 
the Qur ’an, has often emphasized the readers should return to other precedent sources for 
their further explanation. 

Below is a brief survey of some of the important tafsir of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan. 

Fath al-Baydn ft Maqdsid al-Qur'an 

This is the most important book of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan written in 
Arabic language on tafsir. It was published both from Bhopal and Egypt in ten big 
volumes running into 4002 pages. It soon became very popular in the whole Muslim 
world. Its publication was widely celebrated in Bhopal. As described by the author 
himself that he knew about the grand feast organized by the eminent scholar Hafiz ibn 
Hajar al-‘AsqlanI in celebration of his world-famous commentary on al-Sahih by Imam 
al-Bukharl, so Nawab too followed his example and organized a grand feast in 
celebration of publication of this book, on which he spent about 25000 rupees. 

The main endeavor of Nawab was to compile in this work all useful and relevant 
information from different sources of interpretations based on riwayat and dirayat. While 
doing so, he kept his book free from all kinds of free-thought and baseless philosophical 
speculations in the matter of Tafsir. He also pointed out weak, wrong stories of Jewish 
origins that got interwoven in the interpretation of some Qur ’am c verses, in course of 
time. Similarly, in case of contradictory statements he clearly described the ones which 
were more preferable and nearer to the truth/ As is evident from the below cited 
example: 


-A12I ^ lgJ!La (Jjiaj Audi Cllljl Axj likj *■ (2! 

Seest thou not how thy Lord dealt with the 'Ad (people) - Of the (city of) Irani, 

37 

with lofty pillars, The like of which were not produced in (all) the land? 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan says that here Irani does not mean Bhisht-i- 
Shaddad, ( Shaddad’s Paradise) but here it represents the name of ‘Ad’s grandfather, and 
it is mentioned so that it may become clear that ‘Ad here means the nation of ‘Ad, 
decedents of Irani, similarly dhat al-Imad (the holder of the pillars) does not indicate any 
specific building, rather it indicates their grandeur and power. This nation had been so 
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strong and powerful that none of the tribes even dared to compete with them. According 
to him amid al-Qaum means either the head of the nation or those who constructed 
magnificent buildings. He further points out that “ bahist-i-shadad ” event is totally 
wrong; and “is lie over lie and accusation.” The author supports his argument, by quoting 
copiously in the book the views of Jalaluddin al-Suyuti, Muhammad bin ‘Ali al- 
Shawkanl, Najmuddin Muhammad, Ibn Khaldun, etc, and he says, “This all is Israelites 

38 

myth and fabricated statements of heretic.” 

In this work, the author has attempted to quote such statements that explain and 
highlight the characteristic features of the Qur’an. Besides, the book also deals 
extensively with important aspects of translation and interpretation such as the literary, 
linguistic and grammatical meanings and explanation of the words and phrases used in 
the Qur’an. The context of revelation of different verses as well as the miraculous nature 

TO 

and imitable style of the book have also been properly highlighted . In short, the author 
has taken into full consideration of all facets of the subject while writing this tafsir. 


He quotes, like other exegetes, the opinion of others—different and 
diverse—regarding abbreviated letters (Huruf al-Muqatta‘at). After presenting their 
views, he concludes that if anyone aspires to reach a non-contradictory opinion in 
accordance with his predecessor, one should accept and knows that in these words there 
is some wisdom hidden which is beyond our comprehension and mental faculty. 


In the interpretation of the verse j ' 3* ^ -Aj -M. jlj 

yils °j\ A' uA (And if ye are in doubt as to what We have revealed 

from time to time to Our servant, then produce a Surah like thereunto;) 40 he mentions 
some important points regarding miraculous nature of the Qur ’an comprehensively but 
very briefly. He regards the verse [ 41 ' A-k dAj ] as indication of forecasting events that the 
opponents of Islam (from the Prophetic?® period to the present) have not produced 


anything challenging to the Qur ’an. 


42 


In brief, it is rightly said that had the Nawab not produced any other book, this 
single, spectacular contribution would immortalized his name in the field of Islamic 
studies. When the author sent a copy of the book to the Ottoman Sultan, ‘Abdul Hamid 
Khan, the latter was greatly pleased to receive it and awarded him the prestigious Majldl 
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Order. The Prime Minister of the Ottoman Empire, Sayyid Khayr al-Din Pasha also 
congratulated him on this book. 

Nay l al-Maram min Tafslr Ayat al-Ahkam 

This is the second most important book of Nawab on Tafslr produced in Arabic 
language. The book containing 240 pages was published by the ‘Alawl Press at Lucknow 
in 1292 A.H. It contains interpretation of 255 legislative verses of the Qur’an relating to 
prayers, Zakat (poor-due), Hajj, lawful and forbidden things, etc. 43 wherever necessary, 
meaning and explanation of difficult Arabic words and expression have been properly 
elaborated. In this Tafslr, he first writes name of the Surah, then mentions whether the 
Surah is MakkI or Madni, or how many verses are revealed in Makkah and Madinah. In 
case of differences of opinion he quotes both and, some time he, also mentions the 
context of revelation. The book embodies a fine, authentic interpretation of the said 
Qur ’anic verses in a precise, explicitly defined and eloquent manner. The interpretations 
are also substantiated by the mention of relevant traditions of the Prophet as well as 
sayings and opinions of different Imams and renowned religious authorities and 
personalities, therefore such an approach renders the book a rich and authentic source of 
infonnation and knowledge on the subject. The author is fully justified in his claim that it 
was the first book of its kind, and that alike of it was not produced earlier. 44 

Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn bi-Latd’if al-Bayan 

This book in seventeen volumes spread on 8355 pages, is an important exegesis 
of the Qur'an in Urdu language, wherein the author has reproduced material from Mudih 
al-Qur'dn of Shah ‘Abdul Qadir which is said to have left its deep impact upon the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent in their understanding of the Qur'an in the 
eighteenth century. The other sources, from which the author has quoted profusely and 
meticulously, are Tafslr of Ibn Kathir, Fath al-Rahman of Shah Wallullah, Fath al-Qadlr 
of al-Shawkanl, and Fath al-Bayan of the author himself 45 

While explaining the verses of the Qur'an, Nawab has cited instantaneously other 
explanatory verses of the Qur'an and the relevant Prophetic Tradition for further 
elaboration. He has also given marginal translation of these supplementary verses. This 
book is an important contribution to Tafslr literature in the Indo-Pak sub-continent as it 
provides an authentic and rich source of a wide range of knowledge and infonnation to 
the Urdu readership. 
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The first two volumes of the work of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan, with 
continuous pagination, were published in Lahore in 1307/1889, and the third volume 
with continuous pagination was published in 1307/1890. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
volumes of the work with different pagination were published in 1307/1890 and 
1310/1892 respectively. The seventh volume which commences with Surah Ban! Isra’il, 
published in 1310/1892, was not the endeavour of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan rather 
that of Muhammad ibn Hashim who belonged to the village Qadiyan of Lahore district. 
Likewise, the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh volumes were published in 1310/1892, 
1312/1894, 1312/1894, and 1316/1898, respectively. Although bearing the name of the 
Nawab but it appears to be the work of Muhammad Hashim as well. The twelfth and 
thirteenth volumes are either missing or have not been published but the later assumption 
seems to be more valid and preferable. The fourteenth and fifteenth volumes, published 
1319/1901 is the work of Maulana Dhu al-Fiqar Ahmad Bhopali, and these two volumes 
were published under his name. The sixteenth and seventeenth volumes are again the 
work of the Nawab and were published in 1308/1890. 46 

The work of Muhammad Hashim differs in certain aspects from that of the 
Nawab. It was the usual approach of Nawab while explaining the verses of the Qur'an to 
cite other verses of the Qur'an interconnected with them as well as the Hadith for further 
elaboration. He has given a marginal translation of these supplementary verses but not 
that of the Hadith. In contrast, Muhammad Hashim has given not only the translation of 
the explanatory verses of the Qur'an but also that of the Hadith and, instead of placing 
them in the margin, he has incorporated both of them in the text. It is also important to 
point out that the sources from which they have borrowed the material are the same. 

As for as the work of Maulana Dhu al-Fiqar Ahmad is concerned, he on the one 
hand, discontinued the style of Muhammad Hashim and carried on the style as used by 
Nawab on the other, i.e., marginal translation of the explanatory verses of the Qur'an, 
leaving behind that of the Hadith. 

As has been already stated that Nawab’s interlineal translation is nothing more 
than the reproduction of the literal rendering of “ Mudih al-Qur'an”, with the simple 
exception in some places where he thought appropriate, he preferred the literal 
translation of Shah WalTullah’s Fath al-Rahman. The following examples will further 
illustrate the point: 
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Shah Abdul Qadir’s rendering of the verse j dlUlj ilkj dlUl reads: 

(jjA U. ^ jjt (jJjZ^ lL ^ j£+aJ 


While that of the Nawab’s reads as: 

Lz. J-La ^ 


JJ 1 UJ 1 u4 f* 1S-*J 


Again, Shah Abdul al-Qadir’s rendering of the verse is: 

^-4 ■ 1 ua alj jS LgS J 


While that of the Nawab is: 


49 


jy aJjjl jLcj jS dylJA Lj 4 


i du o -iiu/ &ij jSy~^ 


Muhammad Hashim also maintained the same method of presentation. For example: 

Igjll ULjli IjIA^ t“ lAVill HL* lg \3l t" iaV i‘1! j] ^-3^11 

till l_iaV tiljJ) 33*0 0 Laj] (Jll Uaj Clu£ (j] till« CJU Ujjuj 13*-^ 31 II3O 

3^ ^r^-J 3-^ till^Si (Jli llxj till ^lj 3*-^ (Q u * lU *'0 ^lj <*-3^ ^4^-j 

13*1 U^J ^*5 3^ A \x Vilj 


While explaining the above verses, he maintains in Mudih al-Qur'an as: 

- yy uy^ ^ 3 isy^ ^ _)LS 4 i> yiy* yy <*yLSjSyy^ Jy yyl 

^ _ £7 ^_S' LI jj j#j _ *CLaj 3 Lb I jaL jaI ^^ bj&j yy - y 3 <3/ y ^ ^_u/ LIjSj ^33 

-^-4 L%£j jb jj jSI. ^xA^jsbSLb ^S jU ^.j jS 4^ ^Jjj .(cbjjx^ijj± j)y ^ 3 *^ by^L^ jl 

liyj ^A jUS ^Jjj . Ij^La ISjl sLl jS jjU ^ j 45 " l£ L-JJ s W (JjA / rv.'is’-.' ^r 1 

^^45-^ ^ jy^ ^ cr*^ y£ ^ ^y&? jy^ ^-jy> 

(_£yLuJ^AS ^jLub ^-jJ ^ S' (JJjL* L£ (*& ^jaI jj! JLaI jj g yA aJ . — i L-J^) ^ )jj 

IS^. j+gJ flS 4 j ^—a jyf ^ _ la t _^jJa 


Tarjuman al-Qur'an of Nawab Siddique Hasan Khan, it reads as: 

j! L-ly^ 1 y&9 - cjy 3 cs^ y^ s ^ uy^yl s L$y^ y^ L . { y ^ yfy* uy y^ yy^ 3 ° yyl 

y£ 4 -^a ^j-lyp - tyy^ ^ 111 ^^cyl hi jj j$j . Ajjujjb Lb! jaL jaI ^ i ^ by.’ yy - i ~yl ^ yy ^^ 

l*LI j£ 4-*j jjb ^ j IS l-jj ^ jjj jj& btijj y- 1 'yy X r yJ - s ^ higSj j3 jj jiZI - ^ la <l^j &Lb jL^.j 

Vyj - c^y ^ <j?y^ y^uy yylcy J t y^ uy 3 ff- yyl ^yl !yy ^y* ch^ tjy^ ^^ 

yy ycyhLj ^^ uy^yl uyb 4 ^" y* y^ cy^ yyl ^^ yh^l 3 4 yo &j * yj ^ jjj LL *3 uyj 

- Sj± jgj f IS 4 j jj 1 t£ ~r u ‘ t —3jJa (JjLvb 
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Qadi Dhu al-Fiqar Ahmad Bhopali also mentioned the same method of presentation, e.g. 
the meaning of the verse: 


(jjiikj ' fijjC. eljl»7- Ij) j ^ 


In Mudih al- Qur'an runs: 

_ jvf-v ^jjLJj _ IS rjLij ySI 




While in tarajuman al- Qur'an, it reads like this: 


51 


&?■ 


j -±jLS - LS j LjtA 


OdQ i^jlSS j±xm 3 


Likewise, the Nawab, in the last two volumes, also carried on his old style, e.g. the 
meaning of the verse: 


Hsfcij l jjlaLu!d] LiLj.21 e-LLdl lljy Laly 


In Mudih al- Qur'an runs: 
jj 1 ' 


While in tarjuman al- Qur’an, it reads: 

^J* u 1 

On the whole, this work is an important contribution to the field of tafsir in 
Indian subcontinent. An Urdu rendering like this in a society where time-honored 
customs and traditions had a stronger hold than religious rites, is to be considered a 
miracle (karamat) at the hands of the Nawab and his successors. 


Other tafsTr works of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 

Besides above mentioned works, he has authored some other books (booklets) on 
various themes of tafsir of the Qitr 'an. Some of them are mentioned below: 

Al-Iksir ft Usui al-Tafslr, (In Persian), contains 126 pages. It is divided into three 
chapters preceded by a preface, the preface deals with the literal and legal meaning as 
well as importance of tafsir. The first chapter is devoted to the principles of tafsir while 
the second chapter gives an account of 1300 books on tafsir along with the names of 

52 

their authors. It was first published in 1291 A.H by Nizami Press of Kanpur. 
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Ifadat al-Shuyukh bi-Miqdar al-Nasikh wa Al-Mansukh, (also in Persian), comprises of 
84 pages and was first published in 1288 A.H by the Nizami Press of Kanpur. It consists 
of two chapters preceded by a preface. The preface deals with the meaning of Naskh 
(abrogation) of Qur ’anic verses and traditions of the Prophet Muhammad as well as the 
regulations related to it. The first chapter discusses the differences of opinion among the 
‘ulema ’ (Muslim religious scholars) regarding abrogation of certain Qur'anic verses. The 
second chapter throws light on the abrogating and abrogated traditions of the Prophet. 
The total number of the abrogated Apostolic Traditions has been described by the author 
to be twenty-four. 

Fast al-Khetdb fi Fast al-Kitab, (in Urdu), contains 95 pages, was first published in 
1404 A.H by Matba‘ Zahid Bashir Printers in Lahore. It deals with merits and usefulness 
of the Glorious Qur ’an in the light of the authentic traditions of the Prophet and sayings 
of the Imams. The correct numbers of the chapters of the Qur ’an and its verses along 
with their virtues have also been discussed in it. 54 

Man hat al-Mannan fi Baydn-i Naskh al-Sunnah bi-l-Qur’dn, (in Arabic), containing 2 
pages, was published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of Bhopal. It was 
written in response to the question that whether the Qur ’anic verses can be abrogated by 
Prophetic (®) traditions, and the answer is in positive. 55 

Tazkir al-Kul bi-TafsIr al-Fatehat wa Arba‘-un Qul, (In Urdu), containing 62 pages as 
the title clearly reveals, it consists of interpretation of Surah al-Fateha, Kaferun, Ikhlas, 
Falaq and Surah al-Nas, written for common masses, easy translation line by line while 
tof sir is in footnote. 56 

Tanzzah al-Bustan li-Baydn-i ma Y‘atamid ‘alaihe fi tafsTr al-Furqdn, (In Persian) 
contains 2 pages, was published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of Bhopal. It 
was written in response to the question that which is the most authentic commentary of 
the Qur'an. 51 

Tasheed al-Kaukh Baydn-i Miqdar Nasikh wa al-Mansukh, (In Arabic), containing 2 
pages, was published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of Bhopal. In this 
booklet, five abrogated verses of the Qur 'an, and ten abrogated Ahadith, with reason of 

58 

their abrogation, are mentioned. 
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Aiqaz al-Wasnan bi-Ijtma‘ al-Shirk inu‘ul-Imun, (In Arabic) containing 3 pages, was 
published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of Bhopal. In the light of the verse 


(jjS A-i A 3 Sf! ijb fA ji&i (> 3 j Uj And most of them believe not in Allah without associating 


(others as partners) with Him! 59 , it has been made clear, in the book, that there is no 


possibility of having the faith and polytheism together in a man at the same time. 


60 


Qaziat al-Azal bi-Zyadat al-‘Umr wa-Takhir al-Ajal, (in Arabic), containing 10 pages, 
was published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of Bhopal. This booklet is in 
response to the question that some Qur’anic verses apparently seem contradictory 
regarding to the age of the people; and the answer to this issue as given by Nawab was, 
first he collected together all the verse related to it and then he aptly illustrated and 
compared theses seemingly contradictory verses in such a way that their apparent 
contradiction quickly fades away . 61 

Rafa‘ al-’Iltibas an Athr-i ’Ibn Abbas, This treatise was written on the commentary of 
Ibn Abbas j j H j ^ (In each of 

those earths there is a Prophet like your Prophet, an Adam like your Adam, a Noah like 
your Noah, an Abraham like your Abraham, and a Jesus like your Jesus) on the verse 
62 cl>4di? (Allah is He Who created seven Firmaments and of 

the earth a similar). Nawab proved it unauthentic in the treatise. It was written in Arabic, 
containing 6 pages, first published in 1895 A.D, by the Shahjahaniyyah Press of 
Bhopal. 6, 

Fada’il al-Qur’an, It was written in Urdu published from Lahore in 1305/1887 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is safe to assert that Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan devoted his 
whole life for the revival and refonn of the Muslims of the whole world in general and of 
the Indian sub-continent in particular. He sought to achieve that objective by producing 
and popularizing authentic literature on different Islamic sciences especially of the 
Qur’an, and Hadith, in all three major languages of the then Muslim world, i.e., Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu. It was this endeavor that most of his works were published during his 
life time from all the three main centers of Islamic learning in those days, i.e., India, 
Egypt, and Constantinople. As a result, they soon became famous throughout the Muslim 
world and earned his great reputation as a prolific exegete, author and religious reformer. 
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The science of HadTth in India 

The first ever expedition of Arab Muslims came to India during the period of 
Khilafat al-Rashudun (632-661 A.D). Later on they gained complete victory over India 
under the Umayyads. Though, the science of HadTth had underwent many stages of 
development till then but neither th C ulema’ nor the government had made any effort 
towards the compilation of AhadTth which could result in the collection of innumerable 
scattered AhadTth. It was ‘Umar bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (682-720) often regarded as the fifth 
caliph; for he ruled on the pattern of his predecessors— Khilafat al Rashudun, who 
devoted much attention towards the immediate need of time and thus started the work of 
compilation of AhadTth, though it was not under state control. In this glorious period of 
its development, the science of HadTth was introduced into India, but its real 
development in India started after a long time. Twenty one Names of MuhaddithTn were 
found who were racially Indian as mentioned by Dr. Ishaque in his book “India’s 
Contribution to the Study of HadTth Literature”. They had reached the different comers 
of the Muslim world and there they achieved the distinction of becoming famous 
MuhadditTin scholars of Islam. Amongst them: Al-Awzai (d. 157A.H) in Syria, Najlh 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sindhl (d. 170 A.H) in Madina and Baghdad and Raja al-Sindhl 
(d.222 A.H) are famous. 1 

The first centres of HadTth were established towards the close of the third century 
of Hijrah, after the establishment of two Arab states i.e. Mansoorah and Multan. Among 
the traditionalists who transmitted the knowledge of HadTth in these centres, Ahmad bin 
Salih, Ahmad bin Muhammad (d. 990 A.D.) and ‘Abdullah bin Ja‘far bin Murrah are 
most prominent. We can trace the development of the science of HadTth from this period. 
But later on, it declined under the influence of the IsmaTlites, which occurred in the 
second half of fourth century A.H. Since IsmaTlites were hostile to the Sunnis and their 
beliefs, they mined all the centres of knowledge, and traditionalists were either 
compelled to emigrate, or to force to stop their scholarly activities. Consequently, the 
‘ulema’’ of Sindh failed to maintain contact with other Islamic centres, and the sciences 
of HadTth came almost to a standstill. Due to these reasons, HadTth could not be 
introduced in North India. 

The second period of the development of the science of HadTth in India began 
under the Ghaznavids (998-1186 A.D.). Lahore became the centre of HadTth during the 
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reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna and his successors. Shah Isma‘11 was first 
traditionalists who left Bukharah in 1004 A.D. and settled in Lahore. He was a 
commentator as well as a traditionalists and a keen propagator of Islam. His efforts 
succeeded and soon after his arrival, Lahore became a famous centre of Hadith. In this 
period a number of other traditionalists such as Abul Hasan ‘All bin ‘Umar of Lahore (d. 
1136 A.D.) Abul Falah ‘Abd al-Samad bin al-Rahman of Lahore (d. 1158 A.D.) and 
Abul al-Qasim Muhammad bin Khalaf of Lahore (d. 1148 A.D.) were also doing their 
best to develop the Hadith literature. 

At the end of Ghaznavids rule. Imam Hasan al-Saghanl (d.650 A.H), the greatest 
MuhaddTth of the time flourished. His work entitled al-Mashariq Anwar is considered 
the first most significant work of Hadith in India. It was the book on which higher 
education was based till the 8 th century A.H. Students from abroad used to come to India 
to leam Mashariq al-Anwar. In view of its importance several ‘ ulema ’ wrote 
commentaries on it and Khurram ‘All Bilhorl translated it into Urdu. 

The establishment of the Delhi Sultanate (1206 - 1526) saw the beginning of the 
third period of the development of Hadith in India. This period was totally the golden 
period of the development of fiqh because the Delhi Sultan were the followers of Hanafi 
school of thought, and Muslim jurists enjoyed special privileges bestowed by the rulers. 
Consequently, the general inclination was to develop Islamic jurisprudence. For 
example, it is said that in the period of ‘Ala’ al-Dln KhijI (1296-1316 A.D.) out of forty 
six ‘ulema’ there was only one scholar, named Shams al-Dln Yahya (d. 1055 A.D.) who 
took interest in the knowledge of Hadith , 4 Though, till the end of the period of Delhi 
sultanate, the attitude of the ‘ulema ’ and the kings towards Hadith was disappointing, a 
third group, that mystics, stood up with passion, for promoting Hadith literature. By the 
efforts of these mystics, four school of Hadith learning were established and a 
renaissance of Hadith was ushered in under the patronage of Shaikh Nizam al-Dln 
Awliya’ (d. 725 A.H) Shaikh Sharaf al-Dln Yahyah al-Manirl and Sayyid ‘All HamadanI 
(d. 786 A.H). The Khanqahs of these divines became the centres of Hadith. 

It was in the beginning of 9 th century of Hijrah, after the establishment of the 
BahmanI Sultanate (1347-1527) in Deccan and Muzaffar Shahl (1407-1537) in Gujarat 
that the fourth period of development of Hadith started. According to Mohd Ishaque this 
period was the revivalist period of the science of Hadith 5 up to that period a number of 
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jurists had come to India under the patronage of the rulers from the other Muslim 
countries but except ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Ardbill no other MuhaddTth of repute come to 
India. 6 In this period owing to the patronage of the above mentioned two Muslim states 
and the opening of sea routes, the Muhadddithin started to come to India from Hijaz and 
Egypt and in the middle of 10 th century the science of Hadith was rapidly developing. 

In 10 th century of Hijrah, under the influence of Hindu culture, a number of 
innovations and moral evils crept in amongst the Indian Muslims. The people in general 
started to worship saints and tombs whom they regarded as divine. To clear and help the 
Muslim minds to return back to the true Islamic teachings, some Muslim reformists and 
revivalist appeared in India who spent all their efforts to keep the Muslims away from 
un-Islamic influences. This they did through their writings, discourses and practical 
efforts. Among them the first and foremost were Mujadid Alaf thanl Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindl (d. 1034 A.H) and Shaikh Abdul Haque MuhaddTth DihlavT (d. 1052 A.H). They 
fought against the innovative and un-Islamic influence and thoughts of the Muslims and 
called them back to the Qur ’an and Hadith. 

Therefore, from the middle of 11 th century to the middle of the 12 th century, we 
find a chain of Muhaddithiin in India. Amongst them Shah Wallullah DehlavT (d. 1176 
A.H) and his decedents and disciple played a remarkable role in the development of 
Hadith in India. They also did valuable service both through teaching and writing. 

In the 13 th century of Hijrah, with the establishment of Dar al-Uloom Deoband 
and Mazahir al-Uloom Saharanpur began the modern period of the development of 
Hadith in India. Before the establishment of these institutions, the Indian students’ 
desired of receiving higher education in Hadith used to go to Hijaz. These institutions 
not only imparted higher education in Hadith in India but also played a very important 
role in the development of this science. These institutions are more progressive as 
compared to the institutions in the other Muslim countries in the teaching of Hadith. 
Abul Hasan ‘All NadvT writes “As opposed to the great religious madarasahs and 
universities of Egypt and Syria where only the traditional and particular genre of Hadith 
are thought, the madarasahs of India and Pakistan impart and teach the complete study 
of the Sihah Sitta (six authentic books of Hadith). In particular Tirmidhi and Bukhari and 
to a certain extent Abu Daud and Muslims are taught in a critical method. Besides, 
Tahavi and Muwwatta are also critically studied” . Keeping in mind this historical 
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background of the development of the science of HadTth in India it is not difficult for us 
to fix the place of India in the history of science of Hadith. Thus the greatest thinkers of 
the Muslim world accept this fact and speak admirably about the scientific achievements 
of Indian scholars in this field. Dr. Ishaque writes the statements of Allama Rashid Rida 
(1865- 1935) of Egypt in the introduction of his book “ India’s Contribution to the Study 
of HadTth Literature”, “If our Indian scholars had not devoted attention towards the 
science of HadTth in this modem period, this science would have declined in the East 
because this science was already on the declined in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz in the 
10 th century of Hijrah and had reached the last stage of its weakness in the beginning of 
14 th century of Hijrah . 8 

Nawab’s contribution to HadTth Literature 

In view of the above, it may fairly be claimed that the science of HadTth in India 
developed and flourished since the advent of Islam in India, and the important books of 
HadTth literature has been introduced to the Indian subcontinent by the Indian scholars 
who sincerely devoted their life-long preoccupation with the life of Prophet and his 
traditions, solely motivated by a sincere devotion to the life and precepts of the Prophet. 
At the same time, it cannot be said for definite that their attempt is the last and final in 
this field. Likewise, one such attempt was made by Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan by 
delving into the field of HadTth literature. 

Being a prominent representative of the Ahl-i-HadTth movement, Nawab naturally 
championed the cause of HadTth. First, while commenting on the history of HadTth 
literature in the sub-continent, he pointed out that cultivation of this subject in this 
country had been very meagre from the beginning of the advent of Islam in it. And 
particularly after the invasion of this country by Mahmud Ghaznavi, its study was almost 
totally neglected, as Muslim scholars were more interested in the study of sciences of 
Hanafi Jurisprudence than in the study of HadTth . 9 According to Nawab, ‘Abdul Haque 
Muhaddlth Dehlavl was the first eminent Indian traditionalists. He was also full of prise 
for the contribution made by ‘Abdul Haque’s son Nur al-Haque as well as by Shah 
WalTullah and the members of his learned family to the popularization of HadTth in India. 

Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan also tries his best to revive the Sunnah and to refute 
innovation, and for this purpose he played a prominent role in the publication and 
advancement of HadTth learning not only in India, but in the whole Muslim world. He 
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seems to be the first man who encouraged students to memorize the SahTh al-Bukhari 
and Bulugh al-Maram. For the promotion and dissemination of Hadith he announced one 
thousand Rupees for memorising SahTh Bukhari and one hundred Rupees for Bulug al- 
Maram respectively. Among the persons who take part in this contest only two names 
have been mentioned so far—one Maulana Hakim ‘Abdul Wahhab DehlavT and the other 
Maulana ‘Abdul Tawwab GhaznavT. After completing the task Maulana ‘Abdul Tawwab 
gave the information to the Nawab, he not only rewarded him but also fixed thirty 
Rupees per month a scholarship till death, but within fifteen days after announcing it he 
passed away. 10 

Moreover, he also arranged for the transmission of Hadith into Urdu to introduce 
it to the Urdu knowing people. He appointed ‘Allama Waheed al-Zaman and Badi‘ al- 
Zaman for the purpose and got Sihah Sittah translated into Urdu along with Muwwata of 
Imam Malik. He also published rare books on the traditions. In 1868, when he travelled 
to perform his pilgrimage to Makkah, he copied ancient manuscripts of Hadith in Hijaz 
and brought them to India. Among the books published by the Nawab, Fath al-Bari 
Sharah SahTh Bukhari which he bought in six hundred Rupees then published it from 
Bulaq Press Egypt in 1300/1872 with the expense of twenty five thousand Rupees. 11 He 
himself wrote about 40 voluminous and small books on this subject in all three languages 
which he had mastered, i.e., Arabic Persian and Urdu, and published and distributed 
them. 

Nawab’s thought regarding Hadith 

According to Nawab, Hadith is the only source, which gives the complete 
infonnation of Prophet’s life and Habits ( Sunnah ). In every age, it provides the spiritual, 
moral, and righteous as well as scholastically glows to the whole Ummah, just what the 
Sahabah got directly from the Prophet. Not only the glow, but also the temperament of 
Prophet and his companions, transmitted to the later generations. In the long span of 
Islamic history, hardly we can find an era which is blank from the people who are true 
descendents of Sahabah in respect of their faith and deposition 

Nawab was totally against all kinds of innovations in religious matters. He 
regarded bid'ah (innovation) as the antithesis of Sunnah and therefore he mentioned that 
it must be rejected. Like Ahl-i-Hadlth scholars, he did not approve of even bid'ah 
Hasanah (commendable innovation), as it has no precedent in the life and thought of 
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Prophet. He was of the firm belief that innovation creates darkness, while Sunnah creates 
light. ~ Regarding Da’eef (week) and Madhu‘ (false or forged) traditions, Nawab 
Sidddlque Hasan Khan’s attitude was clear. To him, Madhii‘ and Da’eef traditions 
played the most important role behind the occurrence of turmoil’s, conflicts, doubts and 
controversies in Islamic history. There is no light, clarity and reality or promise and 
support of Allah to Madhu and Da ‘eef AhadTth, as compared to Qur ’an and Sahlh 
Ahadith (authentic traditions). Being eminent traditionalists, the Nawab emphasised the 
importance of Hadith as a rich source of Jurisprudence. Unlike Aligarh modernist, he 
accepted as genuine the entire corpus of the Prophet’s sayings collected in the six 
canonical books called al-Sihah al-Sittah. He argued that the classical specialists in 
HadTth, such as Bukhari and Muslim, were fully equipped with resources and 

1 T 

methodology for discriminating between genuine and fabricated tradition. 

Nawab was of the opinion that the tradition of the Prophet occurred first then the 
verses of the Qur’an were revealed in support of it. For example about ablution 
(Wadhu ’), it was started in Makkah and the relevant Qur’anic verse was revealed in 
Madina. In the same way the sennon of Friday was made compulsory in Makkah but the 
verse was revealed in Madina 14 . 

Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan also believes in the abrogation of certain Qur’anic verses 
by the Sunnah (tradition). In support of this view, he explain the verse 

L^liLa j'i LfrLa j ' S ' ClU 1 ^ j'i Ul La 

None of Our revelations do We abrogate or cause to be forgotten, but We 
substitute something better or similar; 15 

He has rejected the view of Imam Shall’, that the Qur’anic verses were not 
abrogated by continues tradition. 16 

Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan not only accept riwayah (narration of the 
traditions) but also dirayah (knowledge of Arabic language and grammar) for example in 
his book al-Ida ‘, he quotes a comprehensive narration of Abu Hurairaho regarding the 
signs of the Day of Resurrection, after while giving the reference of Marfu ‘(attributed 
tradition) narration of Hadrat Anas 
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^ JjiiLdl J ^ (_jjjjLa]l Ajjoj ^3 ^jl n 

That is in 200 A.H, and in 210 A.H, so and so will happen. After this, in order to 
prove this narration as fabricated, he presented the following argument in support 


■lg£. L ~ Q f a C IfrC. ( _ 5 lc. D j» ■ Lajl j sll <&ll (Jjjoij 'i r ~ (j“4 (d llill (jl 

Ajjoj ^3 <JliL (jl sH tj jjoij 

However, Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan accepted the narrations regarding the 
signs of the Day of Resurrection, which are strong both in riwayah as well as dirayah. 

Nawab’s important works on Hadith are briefly mentioned below. 

‘Aun al-Bdn li- Hall-i-Adlllat al-BukharT 

The book written in Arabic, contains 1635 pages in two volumes, is a 
commentary on the resume of Sahlh Bukhari prepared by Abu al-‘Abbas Zain al-Dln 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Sharlf al-Zabldl (d. 1486 A.D) under the title al-TajrTd al- 
Sank li-Ahadith al-Jami ’ al-Sahih, hand book of Ahadith Marfu ‘ah and athar. 

The purpose behind the compilation of these works as it was necessary to 
introduce briefly the style and method of presentation which Bukhari has observed in his 
Sahlh. Bukhari divided his work into chapters, under which the traditions were classified. 
But on numerous occasions a single Hadith was repeatedly cited under different chapters 
if it had even a slight connection with any of the chapters. 

The main significance of Zabldl’s wok is that the repetition of traditions is 
avoided, citing the repeated Ahadith only once under relatively more appropriate 
chapters. This method of Zabldl reduced the volume of Bukhari’s work. 

Zabldl’s brief commentary in the margin, however, seems quite insufficient for a 
reader to understand perfectly the underlying idea of the Hadith. In fact, Zabldl has given 
only the meaning of some difficult words and this alone cannot easily convey the 
complete idea without referring them to their original source and context. 

The Nawab maintained in his ‘Aun al-Bdri the system and order of Bukhari and 
Zabldl and, with the help of Ibn Hajar’s Fath al-Bari, al-Qastallanl’s Irshad al-Sari and 
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Shawkam’s Nay I al-Awtar, made an attempt to elaborate and explain the points wherever 
necessary to convey to the reader the specific meaning of the HadTth concerned. 

The author made a valuable contribution to the knowledge of Hadith, because it 
is a relatively recent work on Bukhari, and contains the opinion of both ancient modem 
scholars. It contains the most significant opinions of Ibn Taiymlyyah in his Muntaqa al- 
Akhbar, of ShawkanI in Nay l al-Awtar, of Zabldl in Taj rid, of the Nawab in ‘Aun al- 
BarT, and of al-Qastallanl in Irshad al-Sari. A scholar of Islamic Law might find it useful 
but he would have to be equipped with science of the Qur’an, the whole corpus of 
HadTth and the necessary qualification of ijtihad. 19 

Another important point to mention in this context is that the Nawab was not a 
blind follower of his predecessors. He has given evidence of his independent position, 
wheresoever’s he felt necessary, by expressing opinions at variance with those of his 
model teachers and thinkers such as Ibn Taimlyyah, Ibn Qayyim, al-Shawkanl, etc. 

This book was first published by the Bulaq Press at Cairo in 1297/1879 A.D in 
the form of marginal commentary on Nyal al-Awtar of ShawkanI. Another edition of the 
book was published in Bhopal in 1881 A.D. An idea of the importance and contemporary 
relevance of the book in the whole Muslim world may be realised from the fact that its 
new edition was published by Dar al-Rashld of Halab in Syria in 1984 in five volumes 
containing 4017 pages. 

Al-Siraj al-Wahhaj min Kashaf Matalib SahTh Muslim bin al-Hajjaj 

The language of the book is Arabic and was first published in two big volumes 

containing 1409 pages, in 1301/1885 from SiddlquI Press at Bhopal. It was also 

published from “al-Maktaba al-Athnyah” in Pakistan. The first volume contains 598 

pages, while the second volume runs into 805 pages. As the name of the book indicates, 

it is commentary on the resume of SahTh Muslim prepared by Hafiz ‘Abd al-‘Azun al- 

Mundhirl (d. 656/1258). It is a valuable storehouse of knowledge on HadTth which the 

author compiled from different sources. While drawing benefits from the commentary of 

al-NauvI’s (1233/1277A) al-Minhaj ft Sharah SahTh Muslim, he also criticised him in 

21 

matters he did not find himself in agreement with him. 
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Fath al-‘Allam Shark Bulugh al-Maram 

This is an explanatory commentary on Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanT’s book Bulugh al- 
Maram min Adillah al-Ahkam, a manual of authentic traditions of Prophet dealing with 
the issues of Muslim jurisprudence. The Ahadlth recorded in it are without asanid and 
repetition, and are mostly reported on the authority of the Companions of the Prophet. 
There are some Ahadlth narrated through different channels, but the author has given 
their complete history, their authenticity or otherwise from one channel or the others. At 
the end of each Ahadlth the original source of it has also been cited, due to which reader 
does not remain in doubt about the authenticity and originality of any Hadlth. The 
curiousness of this book is that it exclusively deals with the problems of fiqh. 

Due to importance of the book Bulugh al-Maram min Adillah al-Ahkam, attracted 
scholars to write commentaries and explanation on it. Among the scholars who wrote 
their commentaries on it are QadI Sharaf al-Dln Husain ibn Muhammad al-Maghrlbl 
(d.847/1443) under the title al-Badr al-Tamam (the full moon), Muhammad ibn Isma'Il 
al-Amir al-Yamanl (d.l 182/1768) entitled Suhiil al-Salam (the path of peace) and after 
that Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan was the third main author who wrote three 
commentaries on it entitled al-Raud al-Bisam, Fath al- ‘Allam and Misk al-Khitam both 
Arabic and Persian respectively.““The Nawab reproduced in his commentary, the 
materials from Muhammad ibn Isma'Il al-Amir al-Yamanl’s Suhul al-Salam, Shah 
Wallullah’s Musawwa and Musaffa and ShawkanI’s Nayl al-Awtar. 

The main contribution of the Nawab in this book is that he has assimilated in his 
commentary the dynamic ideas of Shah Wallullah, Muhammad ibn al-Shawkanl, 
Muhammad ibn Isma'Il al-Yamanl and the four Imams namely Malik bin Anas, Abu 
Hanlfah, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad bin Hanbal. The book is considered very useful for the 
purpose of enabling an individual, who otherwise properly equipped with the necessary 
qualification of mujtahid to drive rules independently of the four Imams for his everyday 
life. It can also assist a Qadl (judge) in having direct and independent approach to the 
sayings and actions and approbations of the Prophet regarding a particular legal 
procedure. 

Although the name of Abu al-Khair Sayyid Nur al-Hasan, the author’s son, is 
mentioned as author of the book, in reality the Nawab himself was the author. The book, 

23 

in two volumes comprising 461 pages, was published from both India and Egypt.“ 
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Misk al-Khitam fiSharah Buliigh al-Maram 

One of the most important books of the Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan written in 
Persian language containing 1086 pages was published in two volumes from Lucknow in 
1288 A.H and 1290A.H. 24 As the name of the book indicates, it is a commentary on Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s book Bulagh al-Maram min Adillah al-Ahkam. In this book, the 
opinions of the four a ’immah are very often reproduced and their interpretations mostly 
accepted. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first part deals with relations between Allah 
and man (‘ ibadat ), i.e. ablution, prayers, the Friday sennon, Idhan, Zakat, Sawm, Hajj, 
etc. The second part deals with relation between man and man ,(mu'amalat ), i.e. loans, 
shirkat (joint business), shufah (pre-emption), interest, ijarah (letting of land), luqtah 
(picking of foundlings), the institution of marriage, divorce etc. The book also has an 
appendix on Akhlaque (the behaviour of man in his everyday life).' 

Al-Raud al-Bisam min Tarjumat-i-Bulugh al-Maram 

The language of the book is Arabic and was first published from Faruqi Press in 
Delhi. As the name of the book indicates, it is a translation of Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI’s 
book Buliigh al-Maram min Adillah al-Ahkam, a manual of authentic traditions of 

Prophet dealing with the issues of Muslim jurisprudence. On the front cover of it, the 

26 

author’s younger son Mir Nur al-Hasan as the author of this book has been mentioned. 

Yaqazah uli-al-i'tibdr jlma‘ Varada fiDhikr al-Ndr waAshab al-Ndr 

The purpose of writing behind this comprehensive book was that once the author 
got inspiration from the book produced by Hafiz Ibn Qayyim on matters relating to 
Hellfire and its dwellers. The main significance of the book under review is that it is the 
first independent work on this subject, as it gives a graphic and comprehensive account 
of the painful and frightening conditions of Hellfire in the light of the Qur’an and 
Hadith. By composing this book the author also sought to prevent people from 
committing sins leading to Hellfire. This Arabic book, containing 141 pages was 
published by the ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1877 A.D. 27 
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Al-Idrdk li-Takhrlj Ahadlth Radd al-Ishrak 

According to Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan, this work is an improvement on 
Muhammad Isma'il’s Radd al-Ishrak. It is a collection of the speeches and sennons of 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, assembled together in book form by Muhammad Isma'il. 
Taqwiyyat al-Iman, a famous book, is its Urdu translation by the same author. According 
to Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan it has some limitations in the following respects: The 
Ahadlth were reported without asanid (chain of narrator); no reference to their original 
sources ( makharij al-Ahadith ) was given; some chapters lacked certain relevant Ahadlth 
without which they were incompletely documented, i.e. the chapters did not give a 
complete idea regarding that particular subject; and the Ahadlth were reported in parts 
only. Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan completed the asanid and traced their sources. He 
supplemented some chapters with appropriate Ahadlth and completed the text ( matn ) of 
others which the author of Radd al-Ishrak had reported in part. He also explained the 

meaning of some difficult and unfamiliar words and contributed some chapters without 

28 

which the contents of the book seemed to him imperfect. 

Radd al-Ishrak was compiled keeping special focus on the social and religious 
conditions of the Indian Muslims. At that time, the Indian Muslim community was 
suffering from various social and religious ills which several people made attempts to 
reform the Muslim community; but Sayyid Ahmad Shahid was the first who engineered 
a widespread campaign against them. This book forms the living memorial to his efforts. 
Sidddlque Hasan Khan was also greatly concerned with the miserable condition of the 
Muslim community not only in India but also in abroad and, therefore, made fresh 
attempt to explain to the people how futile certain of their traditional practice were. The 
book comprises the following headings: 

Radd al-Ishrakfi al- ‘Ilm, in this chapter the author highlights the point that Allah 
alone knows the secrets of men and of the universe. Pirs, saints and idols are incapable 
of knowing the secrets of men. 

Radd al-Ishrak fi al-Tasarruf in this chapter the author has tried to make the 
people understand that none except Allah can effectively influence their course of action, 
and pirs, saints and idols cannot divert destiny. 
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Radd al-Ishrak fi al-'Ibadah, in this chapter the author has addressed both 
Muslims as well as non-Muslim that giving charity and slaughtering animals in the name 
of pirs, saints and idols is an act of polytheism. 

Radd al-Ishrak fi al-Taqiid, most works of the Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan 
contain at least some polemics against taqlid. Here again the author has attacked taqlid 
and muqallidun, and has praised those who are, according to the author, ghair muqllidun. 

Radd al-Bid'at al-Rusum, in this chapter various time-honoured un-Islamic 
customs and traditions prevalent in the society have been described. For example, 
extravagant spending on funerals, circumcision and marriage ceremonies, illumination of 

9Q 

the graves and the like has been discussed in it. 

This book written in Arabic, containing 35 pages was published from Matba' 
Nizami Kanpur in 1290/1873. 30 

Al-Idha'ah Lima Kan wa Yakun Baydn Yadayial-Sd'ah 

This book in Arabic contains 96 pages deals with the signs and conditions of the 
approaching of the Day of Resurrection in the light of the relevant Qur ’anic verses and 
traditions of the Prophet. It was first published by the SiddlquI Press at Bhopal in 1877. 

It speaks of the importance and current relevance of the book that later its second 
edition containing 195 pages was published by Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmlyyah at Beirut and 
by Maktabat al-Thaqafah at Madina in 1979. 31 

Al-Hittah fiDhikr al-Sihah al-Sittah 

This is one of the most original Arabic works of the author on Hadith literature. 
In it he has compiled all the necessary details relating to the subject, with which no 
student of Hadith can afford to dispense. It was started by Surah al-Fatiha with two sub¬ 
chapters. The first sub-chapter discussed on the importance of knowledge and ‘ulema’ 
while the later one highlights the importance of the scholar of Hadith literature and 
Muhadlthun in the fonn of prose and poetry. It is divided into five chapters, the first 
chapter consists of the discussion of the introduction, origin and development, collection 
and compilation of Hadith literature, while the second chapter comprises of the 
elucidation of different tenninologies of the science of Hadith. The remaining chapters 
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devoted to the study of the six canonical books on Hadith and biographies of their 
compilers. It also throws light on the main merits and virtues of the science of Hadith. 
Other important matters connected with the science of Hadith have also been discussed 


This book written in Arabic, contains 148 pages was first published in 1283 A.H 
by the Nizami Press at Kanpur. Later, another edition of the book containing 279 pages 
was published by the Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmlyyah at Beirut in 1885A.D. 

Al-‘Ibarah Minima Ja’a ftal-Ghazw wal-Shahddah wa’l-Hijrah 

The book comprises on the elucidation about military expedition, martyrdom and 
emigration, the author collected and classified in it the Qur ’ante verses and traditions of 
the Prophet relating to the virtues of military expedition, martyrdom, jihad and 
emigration in the path of Allah. The book is divided into five chapters and a concluding 
remark proceeded by a foreword. At the end of the book a fine qastdah (Ode) comprising 
72 lines is appended to it in exaltation of the Sunnah and disapproval of taqltd. 

This Arabic book containing 154 pages was first published by the ShahjahanI 
Press at Bhopal in 1294/1877. 

Tawfiq al-Bari li-Tarjumat al-Adab al-Mufrad li-al-Bukharl 

AI-Adab al-Mufrad is a compilation by Imam Bukhari containing many traditions 
on the elegant manners and the good conduct of the Prophet. This translation of al-Adab 
al-Mufrad, by Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan was published from Mufid-i-'Am Press 
Agra in 1888 A.D. It consists of 319 pages. The book contains only the translation and 
not the original text. The chain of narrators has also been omitted to keep a count of the 
number of traditions every Hadith in every chapter tradition is preceded by a number. 
Translation is accompanied by explanatory notes also. If there is a tradition which is 
unanimously accepted by the traditionalists, this fact has been indicated. It also contains 
repeated traditions as well as those between which there are minor verbal differences 
conveying the same sense and traditions with the same content which have been narrated 
by different chains of narrators. The language of the translation is archaic but simple, as 
was the vogue at the time. 
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Makarim al-Akhlaque 

This is the Urdu translation of RTyad al-Salehin — a collection of selected 
traditions from Sahihain (two authentic books), Sunan-i Arba 'in and other authentic 
traditions by Mohi al-Dln bin Abl Zakarlyah bin Sharaf al-Nawv! (d.676A.H.), 
consisting of 268 pages published from ShahjahanI Press at Bhopal in 1886 A.D. The 
original text is not given but the Qur’anic verses which are cited in the original book 
have been repeated. The asanid are omitted. The traditions have been arranged according 
to the order of the original text, translation of the traditions are followed by explanatory 
notes. The language and style of writing are old. 34 

‘Ain al-Yaqin 

It is the Urdu translation of Imam Ghazall’s Arba'In fi Usui al-DTn which was 
published by the Mustafal Press in Delhi in 1856 A.D. It has 276 pages. In this book the 
original text is followed by its Urdu translation. The original text does not have vowel 
points. Explanatory notes have been added wherever needed. The translation is literal 
and the language is archaic. In the beginning of the book there is a short account of the 
life of Imam Ghazall, the need for the translation of the work as well its distinctive 
features. Although the name of Abu al-Nasar ‘All Hasan, the author’s son, is mentioned 

35 

as author of the book, but the Nawab himself was the author. 

Taqwiyat aWIqan bi-Sharah Halawat al-Iman 

This booklet of 76 pages was published from Matba‘-i 'Am Agra in 1886 A.D. It 
is the explanation of a tradition narrated in Kitab al- ’Iman of al-Mishkat which has been 
cited in Bab al-Hub fi Allah or Targhib-i Tarhib by Mundhrl. The tradition is as follows: 

<1 jjoijj <&! jl£ ^(jgj .1^j ya Jlllj sll <&l! (J(Jt9 ‘ 2l! (jc- 

(jl ijlj aii! a^ki! (jl jl 6jli aii V! A ^ A I-Ije- l _ i ^.! yAj .U!Laa <2! 

JjsaA) t ^12! 

“It is reported on the authority of Anaso that the Prophet of Allah said: there are 
three qualities for which anyone who is characterised by them will relish the sweetness 
of faith: he to whom Allah and His messenger are dearer than all else; he who loves a 
man for Allah sake alone; and he who has a great and abhorrence of returning to unbelief 
after Allah has rescued him from it as he has of being cast into Hell.” 
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The three above mentioned qualities have been explained in this booklet one by 

36 

one. Though the language of this booklet is also old, it is better than that of his books. 

Other HadTth works of Nawab Siddlque Hasan Khan 

Besides above mentioned works, he has authored some other books (booklets) on 
various themes/topics of HadTth. Some of them are mentioned below: 

Arba ‘un HadTth an fi Fada’il al-Haj wa’l-‘Umrd, As the name of booklet indicates, it is 
a collection of 40 traditions of the Prophet related to the Haj and ‘Umra and the 
exposition of those prayer which is recited at different palaces during the pilgrimage. It 
was written in Arabic and first published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1284/1867, 
containing 8 pages. Most of the AhadTth which is mentioned in it are Sahlh (sound) and 
Hasan (good). 

Tamlmat al-Sably fi tarjumat al-Arba ‘In ft AhadTth al-Nably, It is a collection of 40 
AhadTth written about children and their daily problems. Therefore the AhadTth which are 
mentioned in this book, take only two or three words and then provided with the 
necessary translation and explanation. This book was written in Urdu containing 23 
pages and was first published in 1291/1874 by the ShahjahanI Press Bhopal. Later on, 
another edition of the book was published by the Dar al-Da‘wa al-Salafia at Lahore in 
1405/1985. 

Bughyat al-QdrT fi Tarjumat Thulathiyat al-Bukhan, The book written in Urdu, 
containing 21 pages was first published from ShahjahanI Press at Bhopal in 1291/1874 
and again it was published from SiddlquI Press, Lahore, 1312/1894. It is an elucidation 
of those traditions of Imam Bukhari's al-Jami‘ al-ShahTh which are narrated by on 
“three” narrators (the number of such traditions are twenty two) as well as a brief 
introduction of their life’s have been also provided. 

Dau al-Shams min Shrah HadTth Bum al-Isldm ala Khants, It is an explanation of five 
fundamental teachings of Islam; it was published by the Mufid-i Aam Press at Agra in 
1305/1888. This is an important book in Urdu comprising 132 pages. It consists of a 
preface, five chapters and a conclusion. In preface, the importance of Aim (knowledge), 
while in chapters, the basic tenets of Islam have been elaborately defined. 40 
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Al-Harz al-Maknun min lafz al-M‘asum wa al-Mamun, Arabu'n is a type of 

HadTth collection in which forty AhadTth are compiled. There is a tradition for compiling 
and memorising forty AhadTth, in which it has been emphasised that; the one who learns 
forty AhadTth for the benefit of the Ummah, he will be raised as jurist and scholar on the 
day of Judgment, and I Prophet will intercede for him on that day. Although, this HadTth 
has been narrated by thirteen companions of Prophet, with little contradiction in words, 
but among them none of the chains is sound. Allamah Ibn JauzT in his book al-Iklal al- 
Mutnahyiah has criticised it in detail. Imam ShawkanI and other scholars have also 
tenned this HadTth as weak. However, in spite of this weakness of the HadTth, the 
scholars of HadTth and others in every age have been compiling forty AhadTth under 
different subjects/essays or under single subject/topic. The first kind of such compilation 
is of Imam Abdullah bin Mubarak's book. 41 Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan also compiled 
a book on this subject, which came out in 1290/1873. from Matba‘ SikandrI Bhopal and 
consists of 21 pages. Nawab himself writes about this book; 

"It is a collection of forty successive traditions, in which each and every HadTth is 
highly sound and strong" 42 

Arbu‘n HadTth an Mutwateran, this book in Arabic consists of 13 pages, was published 
from ‘Alvi Publication Bhopal. It is also a collection of forty successive traditions and a 
valuable collection for those, interested in the science of HadTth , 43 

Khair al-Qarain fi Tarjumd al-Arba‘In, it is also a collection of Arabu'n in 

Urdu. 

Kashaf al-Kurba ‘An Altai al-Ghurba, This book in Persian consists of 42 pages, was 
published from Mufid ‘Am Press Agra in 1302/1885. In fact this book is a translation of 
Ibn Rajb’s book; it is the commentary of the tradition of “ j*U ^ A US A A- ? 7LAM 
L » 44 


Mwaid al-Awdid min ‘Uyiin al-Akhbar wa al-Fwaid, this book in Persian consists of 
258 pages, was first published from SiddlquI Press Bhopal in 1298/1881. It is a 
compilation of three hundred AhadTth on Iman, dim, purification and prayer etc with 
their translations and meanings. At the end of this book, reality of soul has been 
discussed. 45 
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Khatirat al-Quds wa Dhkhirat al-Uns, it is one of the valuable collection of Hadith on 
different topics/subjects, in this collection the author’s aims to invigorate and made the 
people aware of the knowledge to practice and to guide them on the right track shown by 
Prophet, so that nearness to Allah and love of Prophet would be evident practically. 

The chapterization of the book has been done on mystical theme ( tasauwuf ). In 
this book rare Ahadith have been collected to reform moral, social, and to develop and 
imbibe fear of Hereafter in the hearts of the people. At the end of the book an ode on 
Nawab Shah Jahan Begum has been written which in facts is of Mulla Muhammad ‘All. 
This book comprises of 88 pages, was published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 
1306/1889. 

The language of the book is Arabic; Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan has devoted it 
to his son ‘All Hasan Tahir. 46 

Naziil al-Abrar bi al- ‘Ilm al-Ma’thur min al-AdHyah wa’l-Afkdr, as the name of the 
book indicates, it is a collection of Du ‘a-i Mathura (those dud which are mentioned in 
the Hadith) it was written in Arabic and first published from Constantinople in 
1301/1884 A.H. 

‘Uraf al-Jadi min Jinan Hudd al-Hadl, It was written in Persian, published from 
Bhopal on jurisprudential issues in Ahadith. This book was attributed to Mir Nur al- 
Hasan Khan, the elder son of Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan. 47 

Fath al-Miigith bi Fiqh al-Hadlth, is known as al-Durar al-Bahiyyah (Urdu translation). 
It was written in Urdu, consisting 34 pages and published from Matba‘ SikandrI Bhopal. 
This book tackles the jurisprudential issues of Sunnah, wherein the issues related to 

48 

obligatory duties and personal matters are discussed briefly. 

Ittib‘a al-Sunnah fi Jumlat-i Ayyidm al-Sunnah, This booklet, completed in just one 
day, provided guide lines about daily, weekly monthly and annually practices of the 
Prophet preformed by him, it was published from Maktaba Al-Munbriah Faislbad in 
1384/1964. 

Al-Guna be-Bsharat al-Jannat le-Ahal al-Sunnah , This book, written in Arabic is a 
compilation of those Qur’anic verses and Ahadith, wherein ‘glade-tidings’ of paradise 
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are mentioned. The person, who wants to be a successful, not only here but Hereafter, he 
should read this book. However, said that, the author in the preface also explained the 
facts that the subject matter of the book has been dealt in brief because, he explains that a 
person with a genuine thrust of success, he needs few instincts in order to be on a right 
successful track. And, on the other hand, a person who does not become content on 
getting few things, the whole canon of Hadith will not bear any fruits for him. The 
sources of AhadTth in this compilation are mainly from the books of Ibn Hibban and Ibn 
Khuzaima. The book comprises 99 pages, besides, the sermons of the Prophet have also 
been incorporated, and the design of the book has been beautifully projected. It was 
published from Matba al-Muniria Egypt in 1302/1885. 49 

Mushlr Sakin al-‘Azam ila Raudat Dar al-Saldm, this book is in Arabic, published from 
Kanpur. It is an abridged form of Hafiz ibn al-Qayym’s book J Nj Jl ^1 jj VI ^ U" 
"Q jaVI Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan himself writes: 

“The book explains in detail the blessings and ranks of Paradise according to 
Qur’an and Sunnah. The book, indeed, is a rare piece as per its subject, that is, its 
chapters theme is itself a blessing because of its soundness and comprehensiveness.” 50 

Buliig al-Mas’ul min Aqdia’ al-Rasiil, this book is the compilation of those traditions 
and events wherein Prophet made some decisions. This book is actually extracted from 
'Alain al-Mauqimn Vol 2 p. 273. It consists of 71 pages and was published from Matba 
‘Alvl Lucknow along with another famous book of Nawab, Nail al-Maram in 
1292/1875. 51 

Zayddat al-Imdn be ‘Amal al-Jendn, This book is a compilation of those AhadTth which 
deals with space-time and matters; it consists of 150 pages and was published from 
Mufid ‘Aam Agra in 1302/1885 52 . 

Manhaj al-UsUl ila Istelah Hadith al-Rasiil, This book on “Usui Hadith ” (principle of 
Hadith ) is among the great work of Nawab. The author has divided the sayings of the 
Prophet as per the terminology used by the Muhaddithin and has kept them into 
respective titles, and then he explained these concepts. After due emphasis and research, 
it can be said no work is found in Persian on this subject before it. This book has been 
published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1292/1875. 53 
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Al-Rahmah al-Mahddt, In the Mishkat al-MasabTh the author has compiled AhadTth 
under three parts of every chapter, Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan added more AhadTth of 
the same chapter and has compiled them into a separate book titled “ al-Rahmah al- 
Mahddt” which can be called the forth part of every chapter of Mishkat al-MasabTh. 
This book has been published in 1301/1884 and having 352 pages. However, the first 
page of this book bears the name of his son, Maulana Nur al-Hasan. It is possible that 
like “Fath al- ‘Allam ” the author has dedicated this book to his son. 

Maulana Imam Khan NaushaharvI, in his books “Ulema’ ahl al-HadTth” and 
“Tarajim-i-‘Ulema’ ahl-i-HadTth” has mentioned that this book has been written by 
Nawab Sahab. 54 

Al-Bunyan al-Marsus min Ijdz al-Fiqh al-Mansus, This book in Persian was published 
from Bhopal in 1299/1882, and has 211 pages. This book is actually a summary of the 
Misk al-Khitam, the commentary of Balug al-Maram. In this book the actual words of 
AhadTth and the repetition of AhadTth has been omitted. On the cover page of this book, 
the author’s name is mentioned as ‘All Hasan, but originally this is the writing/work of 
Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan 55 . 

‘Izalah al-Hira An Maud HadTth la Adwd wala Taira , In this booklet while translating 
and explaining the HadTth "» S j <_s j ^ S" It has been argued that from good words 
one can take omens. This booklet is in Persian based on 10 pages. It has been published 
from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1895 A.D. 56 

Thebdt al-Qadm ‘ala Ma‘nd HadTth Khalq Adam, In this booklet the explanation and 
clarification of HadTth^ 4)1 has been done. This article having 2 pages 

57 

and has been published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1893 A.D. 

Tashkil al-Suar Bay an Hukum AhddTth fada’il al-Suar, This booklet is in Persian 
based on 2 pages, published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1893 A.D. This article 
discusses of Ahadith related to the excellence of Surahs and their verses. 

Bast al-Garsh li-’Isteqra al-Kliesal al-Maujebdh al-‘Arash , this book is in Persian 
consists of 23 pages and was published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1895 A.D. 
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While elucidating the Hadith "4>l Vj JL 7 NL ill it attached all the 

Ahadith related to these subjects. 59 

S‘aud al-Sefah fi M‘ana B‘adh AhaTth al-Sifdt, It is an important compilation of Nawab 
Sidddlque Hasan Khan, in which he has collected all the Ahadith which is related to 
attributes of Allah, after mentioning the sayings of classical ‘ulema’ , the author points 
out the views of majority of scholars about it. It was written in Persian containing 43 
pages, published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1895 A.D. 60 

Itldq al-Mahbus ‘an ’Israr-i-Ahddlth al-Nafus, this booklet is in Persian, comprises of 
10 pages and was published from ShahjahanI Press Bhopal in 1895 A.D. In this booklet 
the translation along with explanation of the Hadith "N Uc. ^'i Jj Uj j) " has 
been done. 61 

Besides the above mentioned books there are so many other works on Hadith 
written by Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan, however, they are not available but have been 
mentioned in Mathir-e-Siddiqi by Sayyid ‘All Hasan Khan and Nawab Sidddlque Hasan 
Khan by Razia Hamid; they are follows 

1. Ghunyat al-Qari fi Tarjumat Thulathiyat al-Bukhari, Siddlql Lahore, 
1312/1894 

2. Hadith al-Ghashiyah ‘an Fitan al-Khaliyah wa’l-Fashiyah, no Press, Benaras, 
1301/1884, isted.; 1309/1892, 

3. Muthir Sakin al-Gharam ila Rawdat Dar al-Salam, Nizami, Cawnpore, 
1289/1872 

4. Tamimat al-Sabiy fi Tarjumat al-Arba ‘in min Ahadith al-Nabiy, Siddlql Press, 
Lahore, 1312/1894 

5. Janie al-Sadat Tarjuma Munabbihat Ibn Hajar 

6. Se ‘at al-Majal ila ma Yahillu Al-al-Arzaq wa’I Usui (science of Hadith) 
published from Bhopal 

7. Jhar al-Hmas min m ‘ana Hadith Bftniy al-Islam Khams, ShahjahanI Press 
Bhopal 1895 

8. Anarat al-Damir al-Mustaham bi-Bayan m‘ana Hadith al-T'amir fi al-Islam 
ShahjahanI Press Bhopal 1895 
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Conclusion 

In the end it is safe to say that the Hadith literature has been introduced to the 
Indian sub-continent by the people who sincerely devoted their life long pre-occupation 
with the life of the Prophet and his traditions, solely motivated by a sincere devotion to 
the life and precepts of the Prophet. 

Among them literary stalwarts of the stature Nawab Sidddlque Hasan Khan was 
an outstanding Indian scholar who contributed a lot in the field of HadTth literature. His 
books have benefitted not only the Indians but also other people across the world. 
Therefore, it will not be an exaggeration if we compare and put him in line with other 
great scholars of the Arab world, for instance, Ibn Taimlyyah (1236-1328) and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (1292-1350) of Syria, Jalaaddln al-Suyutl (1445-1505) of Egypt, 
and Muhammad bin ‘All al- ShawkanI (d. 1834) of Yemen et., who have extensively 
contributed to the great spring of knowledge—the HadTth literature. 
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Appendix -I 

Muslim Shrines and Multi-Religious Visitations as a Symbol of Peaceful Co- 
existence: A Study of three Prominent Sufi Shrines 

ABSTRACT 1 

Followers of all religions co-existed peacefully in the Indian sub-continent, 
showing acceptance and tolerance towards each other. Recent incidents such as the 
Hindu Muslim riots, anti-Christian riots, and attacks on the Shia community, show that 
the tolerance taught by Sufism is largely missing today. In religious life of Indian 
people, the dargah or shrine plays a central role. Followers of all religions still visit their 
shrines to pay their respects. The paper attempts to highlight that a dargah is a meeting 
place of cultures, where people of all faiths come and pay homage to these shrines. In 
this paper, a special focus is on the Dargah of Khwaja Mufinuddin Chishti (Ajmer), 
Dargah of Nizamuddin Aauliyah (Delhi), and dargah of Salar Masud Ghazi 
(Bahraich, U.P.), where both Hindus and Muslims visit to pay their respects—thus 
representing+ a sign of peaceful co-existence between various faiths. The paper 
concludes that shrines/Dargahs are truly the continuity of tradition of communal 
harmony and peacemaking. 

Appendix -II 

Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan and his Tafsir works: An Introduction 

ABSTRACT 2 

Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan (1830-1890) - one of those eminent scholars of Indian 
subcontinent who left great impact on the Muslim world through their significant 
contribution to the religious sciences of Islam - was a prolific author and his imposing 
life in the field of writing was characteristically distinguished from other personalities. 
He embarked on an unprecedented writing career in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu on a wide 
range of religious and literary subjects. 

Although the dimensions of his works are spread over all the spheres like 
theology, Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh, Islamic history and culture, ethics, politics, economics, 
but Qur’an, Hadith, Fiqh and Sirah were his favourite subjects. His contributions to these 
subjects had been quite remarkable and were universally recognized in academic circles 
from the point of richness of material and high standard of research. In this direction, this 
paper makes a brief analysis of his contribution to Tafsir literature. 

Key words: Political Thought; Sovereignty; State; Liberty; Fraternity; Democracy; 
Accountability. 
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